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YOU CAN’T BEAT ‘‘KNOW-HOW”’ 


®@ Despite all the ballyhoo nowadays about “brand 
new” kinds of printers’ rollers . . . production-wise 
printers realize it still takes real, sound, down-to- 
earth “know-how” plus time-tested materials and 
scientifically proven methods to make a good roller 
—and especially a roller that has to work through 
the scorching days of summer! 


@ Remember this fact when ordering your summer 
rollers. Order CHICAGO ROLLERS. They are known 
to have what it takes to laugh off a hot day’s work. 
They are known to possess the ability to stand up 
under high speed schedules—to produce quality 
work—to hold down costs, avoid delays, come 
through perfectly even when Old Sol is most torrid! 
Forty years experience builds them that way. Play 
safe. Order CHICAGO Summer ROLLERS now! 


CHICAGO ROLLER COMPANY 
554-570 W. Harrison St. Chicago, Ill. 


CHICAGOsnvcc ROLLERS 



















Fear of pied type hangs heavy over compos- 
ing room and pressroom alike in plants de- 
pendent on single-type composition. Miles of 
twine, locking galleys, slanting banks, and 
locked-up forms—all to no avail when the in- 
evitable “accident” happens. When time is at 
a premium, the rush job is all too frequently 
scattered over the stone, because printers are 
not always fast and cautious at the same time. 
You can't pia line of Ludlow. Lines are cast 
in solid slugs—nothing to drop out or fall over. 
Once OK'd, the form stays that way without a 
chance of transposed letters or spaces. And 
composition produced in slugs is far easier 
to make up and to handle on the stone. 
Sharp, new sluglines, requiring little make- 
ready and simple handling, are a joy to the 
pressroom. After the form is on the press, there 
need be no fear of work-ups or pull-outs. 
Storage is simple with Ludlow composition. 
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.... lt could not happen 
with Ludlow composition 


No elaborate precautions need be taken. The 
form will be ready for the next printing, com- 
plete, without missing letters or pied lines. 
And best of all, only metal poundage is tied 
up in storage, the resources of the composing 
room remaining unimpaired. 

These are only a few of the many reasons 
why job and display composition produced 
with the Ludlow is more economical and satis- 
factory. The whole story is yours for the asking. 


2032 Clybourn Avenue 
Chicago + + + Illinois 


Ludlow Typograph Company 


Set in members of the Ludlow Karnak family 
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For a Long and Certain Drive 


Use... 


In the game of business, as in the game of golf, 
it is the long and accurate drive that counts. 
When you send out your mailing pieces see 
that every one has an objective quite as defi- 
nite as the little cup toward which the golf 
ball flies. That is your mailing list. 

But in business your message must not 
merely reach the recipient, but must attract 


Buckeye | 


and influence him. That is where Buckeye 
Cover is a proven and invaluable aid. The 
paper itself is rich in interest and appeal. It 
dignifies your mailing. piece and is the best 
possible assurance that it will not be tossed 
aside unregarded. You should have a sample 
book. Have you one? If not, we will gladly 
send you one on request. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY .. . Makers of Good Paper Since 1848 . . . Hamilton, Ohio 





Published monthly by The Inland Printer Company, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year; 40c a copy. Canadian $4.50 
a year; foreign subscription $5.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 
Copyrighted, 1938, The Inland Printer Company 
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SHEETS 
PER HOUR 
IN HUNDREDS 


MILLER 
MAJOR 
AUTOMATIC 


Sy heet a second —size 27” x 41’"—huge production. 


20,000 impressions average per day—every working 
day for nine years (3 Majors—3 years) total 49 mil- 
lion impressions. This is an actual user’s record.* 


Can your pressroom compete with this? 


Full information will be sent gladly upon request. 


*Name on request. 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


PITTSBURGH »*» »*» » PENNSYLVANIA 


Branch Offices: BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO and SAN FRANCISCO. Canadian Company: MILLER PRINTING MACHIN- 
ERY OF CANADA, LTD., Toronto. Agents: CALIFORNIA PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Los Angeles; J. H. SCHROETER & BRO., INC., Atlanta. 
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Modern planning and design are apparent from the 
exterior as well as from the interior of the new 
American Education Press building, Columbus, Ohio. 
Photograph courtesy of Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
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Filing No 8609 
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1 TO MODERN 
QUARTERS 


2. USE OF GENERAL 
ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 
AND SERVICE 


EW electrical conditions (a change from direct 
current to alternating current, and to a voltage 
of 208) presented no problem to American Education 
Press, Inc., when it moved to new and modern quarters. 


It was no problem, because the conversion of equip- 
ment from d-c to a-c had been previously studied, and 
detailed selection of electric apparatus had been made 


in co-operation with G-E application engineers. 


By availing itself of this expert advisory service, this 
printing company was able to establish its plant in new 
quarters without making sweeping changes in its elec- 
tric equipment, and at the same time it obtained 


ELEC 





One of the new G-E a-c 
double-motor drives for a 
Hoe 48-page rotary press 


G-E preset speed controller 
(cover open) and G-E 5-hp- 
motor drive operating one of 
the Miehle flatbed presses. 
Note the accessibility and 
sturdy construction of the 
controller 
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the advantages of a carefully planned modernization. 


Because it has complete facilities for designing and 
manufacturing electric equipment for printing ma- 
chinery, General Electric is especially well qualified to 
be of great service to you. When you are considering 
changes in your plant—changes which include electric 
equipment or which may raise electrical problems — 
get in touch with the nearest General Electric office 
and ask for the services of a printing-equipment spe- 
cialist. General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


T RIC 
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A NEW LIGHT OF KNOWLEDGE 





at your modern high-speed presses; 
rollers to properly apply new inks, varnishes 
and lacquers; rollers that cut your impression 
cost thirty to forty per cent. 


Such Ideal Rollers were developed only because 
printers confided what must be accomplished. In 
the light of that knowledge new materials and 
processes were scientifically considered and 
production-tested in actual pressrooms until the 


ideal rollers for your purposes were evolved. 


You may require Graphic non-melts, Ideal 
vulcanized-oil distributors, rubber, synthetic or 
process recoatable rollers. You cannot afford to 
guess at results when production and quality are 
of paramount importance. Hundreds of formulas 
available to meet every exacting purpose. 


Get in touch now with the Ideal representative 
located in your vicinity or write to 





IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Branches in principal cities LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 
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MAXWELLIS 
MADE WELL! 


MAXWELL BOND 


... for office and factory forms 


MAXWELL OFFSET 


1TUB-SIZED 


... for effective sales literature 


While for nareplor 


THE MAXWELL PAPER COMPANY + FRANKLIN + OHIO 


also manufacturers of Maxwell Mimeograph 


QUICK KOHESTON~ MAXWELL BOND ENVELOPES are manufactured under 
our own mana gement by our affiliated subsidiary 
, eK DAYTON ENVELOPE COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 
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A COMBINATION OF SKILL, 
KNOWLEDGE AND EXPERIENCE 


The surgeon offers a conspicuous example, but you, too, must combine the three 

to operate successfully. To provide implements on which you can unquestion- 

ingly rely Byron Weston Co. presents a complete selection of rag content ledger, 

index and bond papers, each in itself a product of skill, knowledge and experience. 
These fine papers are readily available for your examination. There 


is a Weston distributor near at hand. Ask him for samples and for a 
copy of Weston’s Red Book which contains complete information. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


PAL FSG 2H , M A S S A "e¢ettt¢4 





RAG CONTENT Lip, 


Extra No. 1—100! 
BYRON 

WESTON Co. 

LINEN RECORD 


iTelehy/Am®) 327\Ne3 
85% WAVERLY 
5% CENTENNIAL 
50% WINCHESTER 
25% BLACKSTON: 


RAG CONTENT IND 


Kee heaue ») 427-\\\@: 

75% HOLMESDAL 

50°% WINCHESTER 
WESTON’S 


MACHINE POSTING 
INDEX 


50°% Rag Content 


MACHINE ACCOUNT! 
TYPACOUNT 
LINEN LEDGER 

85% Rag Content 
WESTON'S 


MACHINE POSTING 
LEDGER 


50% Rag Content 


RAG CONTENT BOK 


Extra No. 1—100' 
WESTON’S BOND 


100% DEFIANCE 
75% HOLMESDALE 
65% EXM@OR 
50% WINGHESTE 
25%  BLAGKSTON 
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SAVE US A LOT OF MONEY” 





PLANT SUPERINTENDENT: “This is 
one of the first Dayco Rollers you 
made for us. It’s been running 
right along for two years.” 


DAYCO REPRESENTATIVE: “Looks 
as good as new.” 


PLANT SUPERINTENDENT: “Believe 
it will go another two years with 
the same sleeve. And the rest of 
the Daycos are just like it.” 


DAYCO REPRESENTATIVE: “I'd say 
that’s pretty fair service.” 


PLANT SUPERINTENDENT: ‘Pretty 
ESDAL fair? Say! We used four or five sets 
iy, of other rollers in a single summer. 

agen ™ Daycos save us a lot of money 
on rollers. Besides, they save press 
5 time and give us better printing.” 
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Dayco Rollers are preventing 
trouble, speeding up production, 
contributing toward better work, 
and reducing costs in all kinds of 
printing and lithographing plants. 

No matter what type of work you 
do, Dayco Rollers will give you 
unrivaled service. Keep them clean 


and they’ll perform like new rollers 


for millions and millions of im- 
pressions. Daycos will outwear 
other rollers. They'll cut your roller 
and production costs. The best way 
to prove it is to equip a press entirely 
with Dayco Rollers and make an 
actual comparison. 

Ask us to have a representative 


study your requirements and meet 


them with Dayco Rollers specifically 
built for you. 

And remember, there is only one 
patented sleeve-type roller— 


DAYCO! Insist upon the genuine. 
* * * 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


THERE ARE DAYCO “STAYPUT” ROLLERS MADE ESPECIALLY FOR NEWSPAPERS 


Dayco Rollers 
1D 


DAYCO SURFACE SLEEVE (NOT RUBBER 
EXTREMELY SOFT YET 


Dayco BASE AND SLEEVE 
CAN BE APPLIED TO ANY STOCK 
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Why they’re using 
Parchkin for diplomas 


Because of its rare texture and exquisite character, schools, 


colleges and many institutions are specifying Parchkin art parch- 
ment for their diplomas. For the same reason, printers have 
found Parchkin an ideal paper to use for greeting cards, announce- 
ments, brochures, menus and a great many other purposes. 
When you have a job that is to be exceptionally distinctive and 
beautiful, remember Parchkin. We 

will gladly send samples, and give you 

LARCHKIN the names of distributors near you. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant Street, San Francisco, California 
Branch Offices: 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. . 111 West Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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CLEVELAND 
MODEL “DOUBLE O” 


THE CLEVELAND “DOUBLE-O” FOLDING MACHINE 
CAN FOLD 


96.5% OF ALL THE LITERATURE 


* Out of a total of 202 pieces of this advertising litera- 
ture, distributed by the exhibitors, 194 pieces come within 
the size range and folding range of the Cleveland 
“Double-O” Folder. Only 8 pieces are either too large 
or can be folded only by hand. 

* This literature includes unstitched circulars of 4, 6, 8, 10, 
12,16, 18 and 24 pages, also booklets of 8 to 32 pages, 
in a great variety of page sizes. 

* The Cleveland “Double-O” has 3 Folding Sections and 


DISTRIBUTED AT THE 


1938 FLOWER SHOW AND THE PHOTOGRAPHIC EXPOSITION 


9 Folding Plates, (3 to each section). This folding range 
more than meets the modern demand for VARIETY of 
folds. Its 22 x 28” SIZE provides for well over 90% of 
the sheet sizes used for modern direct mail advertising 
literature. Besides, the ‘“Double-O” is the FASTEST 
FOLDER BUILT. 


Ask for “IN STEP WITH THE TIMES”. It tells you things 
you want to know before buying a folder. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


28 West 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 






PHILADELPHIA . . . . Lafayette Building, Fifth and Chestnut Streets 
CA og eee ere te Le ee cw ce 117 West Harrison Street 
WRI fee) as ee) fo ek “See ee 185 Summer Street 





PONG Retna: have ha oar ai rahe. vs 1900 Euclid Avenue 





a a ee 2082 Railway Exchange Building 
ATLANTA, . . . . . Dodson Printers Supply Co,, 231 Pryor St., S.W. 
SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, SEATTLE. . Harry W, Brintnall Co, 


J. F. Carter, 5241 Bonita Avenue 









THIS STRATHMORE 
ADVERTISEMENT IN 
NATIONAL MAGAZINES 
tells what a fine letter- 
The New York World’s Fair Letterhead Illustrated Here is on Strathmore Bond LYWF. head does a .why a fine 


" - ” letterhead is true econ- 
The Voice of Business Carries caapreenetectine aint 


for you to sell the papers 


"Round the World on 


you know will produce 


STRATHMORE LETTERWEADS ¢ 


This series appears in: 


TIME 


Communications of international import go out every day from New 
York World’s Fair Headquarters: letters to Kings, Presidents, Merchant BUSINESS WEEK 
Princes of 64 nations e Only a fine letterhead could reflect the im- FORBES 
portance of such a project. Only a quality paper could convey its NATION’S BUSINESS 
-alibre. he New York World’s Fair must get attention 
calibre ae from the New g ADVERTISING & SELLING 
and action. Strathmore paper helps make sure that they do e When 
- i PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 

you write a letter on STRATHMORE BOND¥ it costs less than 1% more 
than the same letter written on the cheapest paper you might buy. And SALES MANAGEMENT 
on STRATHMORE PARCHMENT, as fine a paper as can be made, a letter TIDE 
costs only 2.9% more. At so little difference in cost, such extra effec- 
tiveness is true economy. 

* STRATHMORE BOND, formerly STRATHMORE Highway BOND 
THE STRATHMORE BUSINESS PERSONALITY CHECK LIST shows all the ways in 
which a business is seen and judged by its public, gives all the appearance factors 


important to your business. Write on your business letterhead for this check list. 
Dept. IPS; STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY, WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


STRATHMORE ecice 
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15 yA MORE PRODUCTION 
0 LESS SPOILAGE... 


Uncovers All Year Efficiency with System 
to Control Temperature and Humidity 


Veal: 


Air Conditioning 





| TOO DRY? TOO DAMP? Never! From the time paper leaves this 
® paper seasoner until the decal is finally completed, the moisture 


content is always the same—kept that way by Carrier Air Condi- LE 7 TERPRES S _— Oo FFSET — G RAVURE — 


tioning and a relative humidity of 60%. 


POWDERING— not 

* noses, but paper 
sheets—which carry the 
decal through 4 to 21 
separate color impres- 
sions. A messy, dusty 
job before the Carrier 
System was installed— 
but now the atmosphere 
is clean and wholesome, 
free from unhealthful dust. 


COMING UP! Frames 
* like these carry the 
decal sheet as it passes 
from impression to im- 
pression, and during the 
time required for color 
drying. Here again Car- 
tier Air Conditioning as- 
sures better work and 
faster work—for the con- 
trolled temperature and 
humidity that keeps pa- 
per from expanding or 
contracting also hastens 
the drying of inks. 


4. ECONOMICAL? With 


®a record of increas- 
ing production 15%, and 
teducing spoilage the 
same amount, you can 
figure for yourself that 
Carrier Air Conditioning 
iS @ sound investment. 
But aside from these sav- 
ings, say the manage- 
ment, the Carrier System 
has reduced former tuel 
costs substantially. Here’s 
the Corrier equipment re- 
Sponsible for year ‘round 
indoor weather control. 


ANY PRINTING PROCESS! 


@ There’s no need to tell you the advantages of Carrier 
Air Conditioning if you're doing process printing. From 
bitter experience you know that sudden changes in 
outdoor weather can cost you hours of time in readjust- 
ing plates to correct off-register. But did you know that 
Carrier Air Conditioning pays for itself in short order 
on single color, “bread and butter’ work? It does! 
And here are reasons: 

It enables you to run your presses all year ‘round at 
their most productive speeds. Because the moisture 
content of the paper stock is always uniform, there’s 
less time wasted tripping the press to avoid curled 
sheets. Inks dry faster so there’s no need to slip-sheet 
jobs to prevent off-setting. And so far as the boys in the 
back room are concerned, there's nothing like the cool, 
clean comfort of Carrier Air Conditioning to keep them 
on their toes, hitting the ball from morning ‘till night! 

How much does Carrier Air Conditioning cost? You'll 
be pleasantly surprised. If you can reduce your press 
costs about 10c per 1,000 impressions—Carrier Air Condi- 
tioning pays for itself, shows a substantial profit as well. 

Don't put it off. Get complete information today on 
Carrier Air Conditioning—the same System used in 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., J. B. Lyons & Co. and scores 
of printers, large and small, throughout the country. 








CARRIER CORPORATION, Syracuse, N. Y., Desk 529 


Without obligation, send me complete information on Carrier Air 
Conditioning for Printing Establishments. 
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The Easiest Press to Keep Profitably Busy 
is the Kluge Automatic 





—hbecause it will take any job that will fit the press. . 
No matter what jobs you may have on hand, the Kluge 
is equipped to handle them profitably and efficiently, 
from solids and halftones to die-cutting and embossing. 
Eighty per cent of the work in the average commercial 
shop can be handled by the average automatic platen 
and the Kluge will do ten per cent better than that. . 

It was built for that purpose. 


HEAVIEST 
PRESS 
of ifs size-yer the 7 
MOST COMPACTLY 


BUILT and EASIEST, 
to OPERATE / 





Kluge Impressional Strength, unyielding and always 
dependable, will guarantee that, no matter how heavy 
the job may be, you will get first-class results; because 
the Kluge has more weight, properly balanced and gov- 
erned, to overcome vibration and to give. you perfect 
impression. The Kluge Selec-Tone system: of distribu- 
tion will provide the right quantity of ink of the right 
consistency in the right place, and save you money in 
doing it. 


Kluge operation means a minimum of adjustment for 
the various weights of stock, the Kluge Feeder handling 
anything up to 140 lbs. without change of suckers, and 
no adjustment being necessary on the push-type side 
register gauge for any change of stock. There are many 
other special features found exclusively on the Kluge 
which it will pay you to investigate. . . . Call or write 
our nearest branch office for a demonstration. 


BRANDTJEN & KLUGE, INC., Manufacturers 


SAINT PAUL 


NEW YORK . 77 White Street rote x 
CHICA ‘ 


BOSTON... .. 27 Doane Street DALLAS 


MINNESOTA 





—$$——_—--———=BRANCHES WITH OPERATING EXHIBITS: — 
1051 First Street ATLANTA ._ . 150 Forsyth Street, S. W. 


522 South Clark Street = gany FRANCISCO .451 Sansome Street 
. 226 Olive Street 
. 217 Browder Street LOS ANGELES. ._ .1232S. Maple Ave. 


CANADA: SEARS LTD., Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
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Whats he thinkin 9g 
as you talk about paper? 


a 


Wonder if he’ll He surely must know 
suggest putting this lot some paper not too expensive 
on better paper for our use 


M-m-m. Our last letterheads 
weren’t very satisfactory— 
erased poorly 


me - 
mm, 


best-known name in paper 


Bond, eh? There’s a 
brand I know. A sensible bien - iceman ee 
. . for printing. Its watermark iden- 
suggestion! He will prob- tifies a paper that takes the guess- 
ably use just as good work out of their own buying—a 
judgment in his printed paper you can recommend with 
workmanship...think Il confidence in its ability to deliver 
let him quote on that satisfaction. It saves you time 


other job, too and footwork in selling. 


Recommend Hammermill Bond. 
And use the Hammermill Bond 
Working Kit to make selling still 
easier. It’s full of practical ideas for 
designing letterheads and printed 
forms. Use it to win new business. 
Send the coupon for a free copy. 


re aw 
250! 


gael 58 Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 
1) 


Please send me, without charge, the 
Working Kit of Hammermill Bond 
letterheads and printed forms. IP-MA 


NAME 





POSITION 
(Please attach to your business letterhead) 





IT IS OUR WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 
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GOOD REASON 


Type Faces ..... 


Display Type ... 


FULL INFORMATION ON REQUEST 


Strip Material . .. 


Composed !n Monotype 20th Century Family 
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, . » Youcan profitably operate 
A MONOTYPE TYPESETTING MACHINE 







Straight Matter, Price Lists, Dictionaries, Mathematical Work, Plate Gothics, 
Tabular Work, Rule-and-Figure Work, Ruled Forms, etc. A variety of work 
not equalled by any other typesetting machine. 






Machine typesetting in sizes from 4 to 18 point, set in measures up to 60 
picas wide. Both wide and narrow measures composed with equal facility. 









The fastest method of typesetting. Human hands have never operated 
the Monotype Keyboard to its maximum production capacity. 










The Monotype matrix case (magazine) has room for 225 characters and 
spaces. Up to seven complete alphabets for continuous composition. 









New type for every job. Reduces make-ready time, makes better electros 
and reproductions, and prints clearer and sharper than any other type. 









More than four hundred type faces to do all kinds and classes of work, in 
sizes from 4 to 36 point, for both machine typesetting and hand work. 









The Monotype Typesetting Machine can be equipped to make type for 
hand composition in all sizes from 4 point to 36 point, inclusive. 





The same Monotype makes Rules, Leads and Slugs from 2 to 12 point, auto- 
matically cut to labor-saving lengths or delivered in strips for cutting later. 






LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


Monotype Building, 24th at Locust Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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The photograph shows a section of the pressroom 
of The Gerlach-Barklow Company, Joliet, Illinois, 
manufacturers of art calendars and greeting cards, 


where six Harris single color presses are in operation. 


. . . OFFSET PRESSES 


a HARRIS . @ Pressroom profits are determined by the number of high quality 





OFFSET PRESSES saleable sheets turned out in a given time. Harris Offset presses are 
Commercial Group: the choice of the leaders because these leaders must show volume 
17% 22", 21x28", 22x34" production of quality work. This is the basic thought back of contin- 
in single color. ued success. Harris Offset presses are precision built, and supply the 
Color Group: modern plant with a definite answer to prob- 


26”x 40", 35” x 45” in lems of speed, accuracy and dependability. 
single color; 41"x 54”, 42x 


58", 4bY%"x 6814" in one, HARRIS-SEYBOLD-POTTER CO. 


two, three and four colors. 








General Office: 451O East 7Ist Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Harris Sales Offices: New York, 330 West 42nd St.; Chicago, 
343 South Dearborn St.; Dayton, 813 Washington St.; San 
Francisco, 420 Market St. e Factories: Cleveland, Dayton. 
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After extensive research and tests M & L has 
developed the most accurate, enduring, and 
economical mounting base on the market to- 
day. Its name is Quadhole Base. Some of its 
remarkable new features are: 


1. Quadhole Base is made in small hard metal 
units which cannot warp or grow. 


2. Quadhole Base can be used either for all 
Patent Base forms or for mixed forms which 
include plates, type, mounted cuts, rules, 
et cetera. 


3. When used in a mixed form, Quadhole 
Base is designed so that type matter can be 
butted right alongside. Justifying is elimi- 
nated and no angle quads are required. 


A REVOLUTIONARY IMPROVEMENT IN 
PATENT BASE PRINTING— 
THE QUADHOLE BASE! 





Noté how Quadhole Base 
makes possible an all Patent 
Base form which permits 
the use of small plates and 
very close margins. Also note 
how nut quads are used in 
alternate rows. Angle quads 
on both ends of each row 
keep rows in perfect align- 
ment and are self-justif ying. 


4 








4. Quadhole Base is unusually flexible. Im- 
prints and form numbers can be run, at real 
savings of time and money, with patent base 
plates. In fact, savings on electrotype costs 
due to this feature alone could soon pay for 
Quadhole Base. 


5. Quadhole Base is economical to install. 
And the first cost is the last. Any size shop, from 
Gordon plant to giant flat-bed layout, can 
easily afford it. 


Write now for details and prices of Quadhole 
Base. If possible, give details of your equip- 
ment to guide us in giving you complete 
information. And remember that the new 
word in printing efficiency is . . . Quadhole! 


MeLlL TYPE FOUNDRY 





4001 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE ® CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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SPRAY AWAY your 


PRESSROOM 
itt +5 


eae ee 


x , s. sae) 


e Spray away all your costly offsetting troubles— 
slip-sheeting and racking, ink doctoring and slow- 
ing down presses. With the DeVilbiss system, it’s as 
simple as that—as easy to do as to say—just spray 
them away! 

DeVilbiss equipment is compact, sturdy, effi- 
cient—easy to operate, easy to install. And no 
matter what type your presses, how large or small 
your plant, there are DeVilbiss Spray Outfits to meet 
your exact requirements. Write for full information. 


THE DEVILBISS COMPANY - 305 Phillips Ave., Toledo, Ohio 
Equipment and solution licensed under U. S. Patent No. 2078790 


DE VILBISS 


18 8 & et YEARS Beamatti?T yY PRODUCTS - 198938 
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Kind to your eyes. 
AIMBERLY-ECLARK 


int i 7 
yy 


RINTING PAPER 


ALL-PURPOSE BOOK PAPER 


otoplate 


PREFERRED FOR ROTOGRAVURE 


EAVING FOR SEVENTY YEARS.. AND HER EYES AS 
GOODAS EVER! 


70 years ago, when Geronimo was ter- 
rorizing the Southwest, this Indian 
woman started her first rug . . . today, 
because she has always worked in the 
softened light of her hogan or in the 
shadow of her leaf-thatched workshed 
on materials that absorb rather than re- 
flect light, her quick, bright, old eyes 
are as keen and tireless as they were 
in her childhood. Thus nature rewards 
those who have been kind to their eyes. 
Glare—the enemy of eye-sight 
We who live in civilized communities 
find it difficult to be kind to our eyes. 
As a result fatigue, headache and eye- 
strain have been almost unavoidable. 
Science, however, has now evolved a 


“method of eliminating one of the chief 


causes of reflected light by developing 
such glare-free printing papers as Kleer- 
fect,” Hyfect* and Rotoplate.* 


A brighter white 


If you are a publisher or an advertiser, 
you will be interested in the fact that 
with these new printing papers freedom 
from glare can be secured without sac- 
rificing contrast, color, or printability. 
For both Kleerfect and Hyfect, while 
retaining all their famous opacity and 
ink economy, are now available in a 
new shade of brighter white. Ask your 
paper merchant or printer for recent 
samples showing this new color. 
KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, 
Established 1872, Neenah, Wisconsin; 
Chicago, 8 South Michigan Avenue; 
New York, 122 East 42nd Street; Los 
Angeles, 510 West Sixth Street. 


This advertisementis NOT printed on 
Kleerfect, Hyfect or Rotoplate 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Lath sides. dléke 
PRINTINGgz DABDERS 





THE DEVIL AND THE 


DEEP BLUE sEA 


Don’t let your Composing Room 


put YOU between them! 


@ Beset on the one hand by loss of volume to 
low-overhead competition —and on the other 
by fixed charges, taxes, etc., on equipment 
standing idle much of the time — the printing 
plant operator who tries to handle all of his 


own composition is in a quandary, indeed. 


It takes courage to decide what is best to 
do—but no more courage than thousands of 
other printers exhibited when they decided to 
let the trade composition plant work for them, 
rather than buck the trend of the times. 


For that, after all, is what happens when the 
printer takes advantage of the specialized skill 
and more efficient production of the trade 
composition plant. With a wider selection of 
modern type faces, the latest equipment, and a 
much more constant volume of production in 
the trade plant, it is no wonder that composition 
can be bought cheaper than it can be produced 
in the printer’s own composing room. 

These are only a few of the reasons account- 
ing for the rapid and continued growth of the 
trade composition idea in every section of the 
country. There’s one of these plants (a member 
of this association) in your city or state, ready 


to serve you, promptly and economically. 





INTERNATIONAL TRADE COMPOSITION ARO See 


hiladelohi 





With more than one hundred and fifty members in the United States and Canada pledged to good service and fair prices. Executive Offices at 629 Chestnut Street, P 
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Mi/ions of dollars worth 


of talent, equipment, and skill 


...all devoted to giving her 


an attractive, colorful magazine 


i ye housewife reading a magazine devoted exclusively 
to her interests... her husband reading a national 
weekly or monthly publication... both are the object of 
an amazing investment of time, energy, and money. 
Collaborating to please them are the world’s most gifted 
writers and illustrators...a whole army of skilled techni- 
cians in the various graphic arts industries. . . and the 
most efficient mechanical equipment for quality printing 
in volume that has yet been produced. 

Cottrell is proud to have had a large part in magazine 
and color press development since the earliest days of 
modern magazine publishing. In fact, the world’s leading 
magazines have grown up on Cottrell presses. Most sig- 

icant, too, is the fact that these leading publications still 

k to Cottrell for the latest magazine press develop- 

ts—as for instance the five-color press shown on this 

e and recent Cottrell constructions of six-color roto- 

vure equipment. 

? For modern, economical, profitable magazine print- 
ing, standardize on Cottrell presses. 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co., Westerly, R. I. 


NEW YORK: 25 East 26th Street © CHICAGO: 332 South Michigan Avenue 
CLAY BOURN DIVISION : 3713 N. Humboldt Ave., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
SMYTH-HORNE, Ltd., 1-3, Baldwins P!., Gray’s Inn Road, LONDON, E. C.1 








Typical Cottrell Five-Color Rotary Press 
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Craftsman 14+/2x 22 Ghutomatic Unit 


For heavy duty printing and for light embossing and die-cut- 
ting. Will handle standard or odd shapes, any stock from 
light-weight bond up to thick board; will feed automatically 
to register any size from 3!/4 x 5” up to 15!3/16" x 23'/4”. 
Feeder built-in permanently at side of press; platen and form 
always completely accessible. Quickly washed up and made 
ready. Production speeds up to 2600 impressions per hour. 
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rafliman 14'/2x22 SUPER HEAVY DUTY 
Automatic Unit 


With extra strength throughout, this press is built especially 


for continuous production on cutting, scoring, creasing, blank- 
ing, stamping and embossing jobs that are entirely beyond 
the capacity of other types of automatic equipment. Handles 
same range of sizes as the regular Craftsman 141/9 x 22 
Unit above. Can also be furnished without inking mechanism. 


Production speeds up to 2300 impressions per hour. 


Craftsman 14°/2 x 22 HEAVY DUTY 
Automatic l brit 


While handling the same sizes as press at left, the Heavy Duty 
Unit is built to take even a wider range of work and is espe- 
cially suited to cutting, scoring, creasing, blanking, stamping and 
embossing, as well as fine quality printing. Where the printing 
feature is not required, cam be furnished without inking mech- 


anism. Production speeds up to 2300 impressions per hour. 


© save you time and money, by providing 

automatic feeding for many kinds of job work 
that ordinarily have to be fed by hand at much 
higher cost, Chandler & Price 14'/2 x 22 Crafts- 
man Automatic Units are furnished in three types, 
differing chiefly in the weight of form or range 
of work that each will handle. 


All three units are alike in general design and 
simplicity of operation. All three give you the 
same advantages of complete accessibility for 
quick and easy makeready, ample distribution, 
and accurate register. Any one of the three can 
be equipped with two-up feeding attachment, 
carton feeding attachment, book cover attach- 
ment, continuous feed table, etc. 


If you will send us samples, or write us a descrip- 
tion of the work you have to do, we shall be glad 
to send you complete specifications and help you 
select the Craftsman Automatic Unit that will 
best serve your requirements. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
New York: Grand Central Palace, 480 Lexington Avenue 
Chicago: Transportation Bldg., 608 S. Dearborn Street 


Coast-to-Coast Sales and Service through nearly half-a-hundred offices 
of / ican Type Founders and other dealers. 
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WATERMARKE 
“The Nation, ’s Business Paper’’ 


THE HOWARD BR 0 COMPANY - ¢ URBANA, OHIO 
Send me the NEW HOWARD BOND PORTFOLIO of fine letterheads with envelopes to match. 


Firm Position 





Name 
Address City State 
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They All Like Master Models 


Operafors and Executives Okay New Features 

















OPERATOR: “Just whisk it around once ... no effort at 
all with this One-Turn Shift” 


EXECUTIVE: “And the time you used to spend cranking 
now goes into production” 


OPERATOR: “Yep! It just takes one turn—and from 
fourth magazine to the first is a mere matter of 


seconds?’ 


EXECUTIVE: “Some speed! And say, I notice you’ve 
nearly doubled your production on some of that 
matter you used to kick about sc much” 


OPERATOR: “You mean all that stuff that had to be 
centered? It was a pain in the neck when I had to 


Linotype Erbar Bold Condensed with Unique Caps and Bookman 





count quads and shift them around by hand. But 
the Self-Quadder has changed all that? 


EXECUTIVE: “Yes, it’s marvelous the way this machine 
does all that centering and quadding automati- 
cally! And to think of the hours we used to waste 
doing that by hand!” 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CITY - SAN FRANCISCO - CHICAGO + NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE, LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 
Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 


@=LINOTYPE-) 
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A section of Buffalo’s harbor is illustrated above. Herbert A. Appleton, of the Appleton Studio, 
Buffalo, New York, is the photographer. Of special interest to printers should be the halftone plate 
from which this illustration was printed; it is etched in brass rather than in the conventional cop- 
per. William L. Wood, superintendent of the Carlton Engraving Company, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, made the plate. Along with it, Mr. Wood sent proofs of ten others which he siates were run on 
a machine-finished stock; after a run of 35,000 the pressman reported that he believed these ten 
plates were good for a 100,000 run, as they showed no wear at all. The excellence of the photo- 


graph and of the engraver’s plate is testified to by the fact that no retouching at all has been done 
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ECONOMIC APPROACH 
TO AIR CONDITIONING 


UCH HAS BEEN written and 
M spoken concerning the tech- 
nical advantages which a 
printer may hope to secure from the 
installation of air conditioning in his 
plant. The installation of an air-con- 
ditioning system, however, is not only 
a technical problem but an economic 
problem of the first order. 

When a printer is confronted with 
the problem of modernizing his plant, 
or, to put it conversely, of bringing his 
production costs within the line of 
competitive costs, the primary consid- 
eration is how such money as he has 
to expend may be expended to secure 
the maximum of increased efficiency 
in the plant. 

The remarks which follow are based 
upon several statements which seem to 
the writer to be axiomatic: 

(1) Printers are in business to 
make money. 

(2) Printing is a manufacturing 
business. It is true printers are also 
selling, or ought to be selling, ideas 
along with their manufacturing, but 
this is a separate commodity. A man 
could sell ideas without ever having a 
piece of equipment to his name—but 
in so far as he’s a printer he is selling a 
manufactured article. The ideas which 
he may sell along with it are separate 
and supplementary to, and have no 
particular relation to, his efficiency as 
a manufacturer. Many printers are 
concealing manufacturing inefficiency 
underneath a goodly crop of selling 


The practical man in the back 
office today has a pretty good pic- 
ture of the advantages of air con- 
ditioning. Much has been written 
about the technical or “practical” 
effects of air-conditioning installa- 
tion. In the accompanying article, 
however, the subject is approached 
from the economic and manage- 
ment angle—and we believe our 
readers will find Mr. Williams’ 
method for determining the value 
of an installation very interesting 


indeed.—The Editor. 


By R. T. WILLIAMS 


ideas. If their efficiency was as good 
as their ideas they would make twice 
as much money as they do now. 

(3) There is a difference between 
an increase in productive capacity and 
an increase in productive efficiency. 
Plant “A” may have twice the capacity 
but may be more or less efficient than 
Plant “B.” 

(4) The ultimate measure of effi- 
ciency, considering printing purely as 
a manufacturing operation, is the cost 
for each thousand impressions — 
equivalent quality and grades of work 
of course being assumed. 

It is a principle of economics that 
the price of any article is determined 
by the demand and by the average pro- 
duction cost of that article, as shown 
by the most efficient group of pro- 
ducers. Let us assume there are four- 
teen printers (A-N) in a given locality 
and let us also assume that in that lo- 
cality there is a relatively consistent 


market for printed impressions. If 
these fourteen printers’ costs of pro- 
ducing each thousand impressions are 
as follows: 

A, 3.85—B, 3.83—C, 3.80— D, 3.75 
—E, 3.73—F, 3.70—G, 3.60 

H, 3.55—I, 3.50—J, 3.47—K, 3.43 
—L, 3.40—M, 3.35—N, 3.30 
then the average for group A-G is 3.75, 
the average for group H-N is 3.43, and 
the competitive price of impressions 
for this locality will be somewhere un- 
der $3.59 selling price based on this 
cost. As the demand for printing im- 
pressions increases, group H-N will be 
pretty well loaded with work and the 
competitive price for impressions will 
rise to the points where plants G and 
F will begin to be able to make money 
even on their higher costs; and of 
course the H-N group will raise its 
prices accordingly and make a higher 
profit on the work it sells. It is axio- 
matic in standard economics that the 
marginal producers, namely, those 
whose costs are above prevailing costs 
of the most efficient producers, will be 
able to make money only in times of 
a rising demand for the product. 

It is furthermore axiomatic that 
these so-called marginal producers 
come into existence and skim the 
cream off the business in such times of 
rising demand, taking, in such times, 
business away from the efficient pro- 
ducers, business which the latter 
should get at good profits. This is an 
inevitable tendency in economics. 
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It therefore would seem to the busi- 
ness interest of any printer considered 
as a manufacturer to do what he can 
to bring his plant as much as possible 
toward the low cost group. It is this 
group that in good times makes high 
profits; it is this group which, in bad 
times, survives and takes what busi- 
ness there is. 

The doctrine of natural selection ap- 
plies just as well to the survival of a 
manufacturing business as it does to 
the survival of a gazelle on the African 
plains. That is to say, the animal that 
survives does not have to be greatly 
superior but only a little superior to 
his competitors in order to live. The 
gazelle whose neck is only one-half 
inch longer than the rest will yet live 
while the others starve. 

Furthermore, this same advantage 
of increased rates (or increased efh- 
ciency) applies more strongly to the 
man or animal which first increases its 
efficiency. When all of the animals 
have necks one-half inch longer, the 
whole scale merely moves up a notch 
and survival value will require still 
another half inch, or, to put it in terms 
of printing economics, if all the plants 
in the locality increase their efficiency 
10 per cent then the ones who are to 
survive and make money will have to 
continue to increase their efficiency to 
keep out of the marginal class. 

Therefore, under conditions of slow 
business or under conditions of good 
business, it behooves a printer to con- 
sider methods of getting himself into 
the most efficient group. 

Let us consider a printer with five 
cylinder presses whose efficiency mea- 
sured by the cost of a thousand impres- 
sions is about average. It seems, some- 
times, that when a printer has money 
to invest in a new plant, the first thing 
he thinks of doing is buying a new 


The cost of owning and operating a 
$10,000 press may be figured some- 
what as follows: 


Interest at 6%... $ 600.00 
Depreciation 10 years __ 1,000.00 
MAxOS 2 
Insurance _.........- 15.00 


Fixed Charges $1,815.00 


-...-------- $2,100.00 
75.00 
50.00 
.------ $2,225.00 
.. 1,815.00 
$4.040.00 


Wages : ee 
Power—1000 op. hrs. 2c kwh... 
Maintenance, oil, etc... 


Operating Charges 
Fixed Charges 


Parenthetically, let us state here that 
the writer makes no claim for the lit- 
eral accuracy of the figures given in 
this paper. If any reader wants to make 
his own computations and _ tables, 
based upon his own experience, he is 
more than welcome to, and these fig- 
ures would vary for different plants. 
Here, they are little more than an in- 
dication of a method. 

Let us now examine the curves 
drawn upon the chart reproduced 
herewith. The curve marked “A” shows 
the familiar decreasing cost for a thou- 
sand impressions experienced in this 
same five-cylinder plant that we are 
considering, with a rising number of 
sold impressions. As the number of 


impressions sold a year rises from, say 
five million to seven and one-half mil- 
lion, the cost a thousand falls from 
4.08 to 2.33 a thousand. 

If a plant could continually in- 
crease the number of impressions sold, 
the cost a thousand would of course 
continue to drop along the dotted pro- 
longation of the curve “A.” However. 
there comes a time when this plant has 
sold as many impressions as it can pro- 
duce with its existing equipment, for 
which in this case, for the sake of ar- 
gument, the writer has assumed the 
8,750,000 based upon a 70 per cent 
running time for the five presses. At 
this point the printer is faced with 
three alternatives, and it is up to him 
to decide on a policy. He can decide 
on one of the following: 

1. To raise his prices so he will not 
get any more business but make more 
money on the business he gets. 

2. To install an additional press to 
take care of those productional-in- 
creased sales. 

3. To find some way of increasing 
the productive capacity of his exist- 
ing plant without installing a new 
press at that time. 

Let us say, for example, that he de- 
cides to buy a new press at the point 
marked “X” on the chart. He now has 
six presses instead of five, and until he 





TEST FOR PAPER EXPANSIVITY 


As every printer knows, changes in the dimensions of paper used in multi- 
color offset printing result in the serious factor of misregister. This shrinkage 
and expansion is caused by the relative humidity of the surrounding air. 

For several years the expansivity of such papers has been determined at the 
National Bureau of Standards by measuring specimens twenty-four or more 
inches in length, under different atmospheric conditions with a micrometer 
rule. While satisfactory laboratory results can be obtained in this manner, the 
apparatus required is so cumbersome that it does not lend itself to practical use. 

To predict the relative constancy of dimensions of the offset papers in use, 


Charles G. Weber and Martin M. V. Geib recently developed a new method for 
determining the expansivity of paper with variations in relative humidity. 
Specimens of paper approximately twenty-four inches in length are mounted 
under constant tension in a cabinet in which the humidity is controlled by salt 
solutions. Changes in the length of the paper are measured by means of an 
optical lever, with a sensitivity of 0.00025 inch. The humidity and temperature 
inside the cabinet are determined with a wet- and dry-bulb hygrometer. The 
data obtained have checked closely with the information procured by measur- 
ing specimens on a flat surface with a micrometer rule and the new method 


press. It will be seen, however, that the 
mere purchase of another press does 
not in any way raise the efficiency of 
his plant. If his hour cost on the five 
presses he has is $3.50 an hour, the 
hour cost on six presses will still be 
$3.50 an hour and his net cost for a 


thousand impressions will be just the 
same as it was before, always provided 
he can find sufficient work to keep the 
new press as busy as the others are— 
the presumption being that he would 
not buy it if he could not. 

The addition of a new press to the 
five existing presses has increased the 
productive capacity of the plant 20 per 
cent, but has increased its efficiency 
exactly 0 per cent. 
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is much more convenient. 


paper mill. 





The apparatus is self-contained to the extent that it can be used under ordi- 
nary room conditions. It is adapted to use in laboratory, printing office, or 


The study which resulted in the development of the new method and appa- 
ratus is one of a series made with the coéperation and financial support of the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation, paper manufacturers, printing equipment 
manufacturers, and air-conditioning engineers. The studies are planned with 
the counsel of an advisory committee composed of technical representatives of 
the coéperating firms under the chairmanship of Prof. R. F. Reed, Director of 
Lithographic Research, University of Cincinnati. 
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can sell enough impressions 
to keep this press as busy as 
the five were previously, his 
cost a thousand impressions 
goes up again from its low 
point of 2.33 to 2.42 a thou- 
sand. Then as his sold im- 
pressions go up his cost a 
thousand will drop again 
along the curve “B” to the 
figure of 2.17 a thousand at 
11,250,000 impressions— 
where he will again be con- 
fronted with the necessity 
either of buying a new ma- 
chine or doing something 
else to get results. 

Let us assume, on the 
other hand, that at point 
“X” the printer decides to 
install an air-conditioning 
system which will increase 
the efficiency of his existing 
five presses 15 per cent. The 
probable costs of owning 
and operating this air-con- 
ditioning system, the first 
cost of which is $6,500 (this 
figure is taken from an ac- 
tual case), would be as in- 
dicated below: 


Interest 6%_...............$ 390.00 
Depreciation average 
15 years 


IMPRESSIONS 


THOUSAND 


Fixed Charges 
Power 5 HP. 2500 


20 hp. 1000 hrs 
> 
Water at $1.00/M 
cu. ft. = 
Maintenance, oil, etc... 
Operating Charges 
Fixed Charges 
$1,538.00 


Referring back to the curves again 
we note curve “C” which is the cost 
for a thousand impressions of this 
plant when it has an air-conditioning 
system. It will be seen that in times of 
low production the cost for a thousand 
impressions will be somewhat higher 
with the air-conditioning system be- 
cause the printer has to pay the owning 
and operating costs of this air-condi- 
tioning system whether he produces 
printing or not. However, when he gets 
down to point “X,” where his produc- 
tion is up to the maximum, with an air- 
conditioning system he can continue to 
produce more impressions without 
adding to his owning and operating 


COST 


$ 300 08g BES Mg EEBRESSIONS. 0 





$ 700 
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cost, and his cost for a thousand im- 
pressions is now below what it would 
be if he had added the new press. 
When it reaches 11,250,000 and he 
then is forced to add a new press his 
net cost for a thousand impressions 
will still be below what it would have 
been if he had added the second new 
press without the air conditioning. 
Furthermore, it will be noted that if 
this same printer had added his new 
press at point “X” and business had 
gone up to, say, 11,250,000 impres- 
sions and then had fallen back to 7,- 
500,000 impressions, his curve of cost 
for a thousand would follow back on 
curve “B,” whereas if he had not added 


In the accompanying article is told how a graph like this is used to determine whether or not, in any given 
printing plant, the installation of air-conditioning would increase the efficiency and productive capacity 


this new press, but had added air con- 
ditioning at this point, his curve would 
follow back on curve “C” consider- 
ably below. 

As above stated, these curves have 
been drawn upon the assumed tabula- 
tions of the costs of owning and opera- 
ting press equipment, and the costs of 
owning and operating air-condition- 
ing equipment, and have been assumed 
at press production of 1,200 an hour. 
We make no claim as to the applica- 
tion of these figures to any particular 
plant, but we suggest that this method 
is. the proper one for determining 
whether, in any given plant, the instal- 
lation of air-conditioning would not 
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he the most economical method of in- 
creasing efficiency as well as produc- 
tive capacity. 

In respect to the 15 per cent increase 
in efficiency assumed herein as result- 
ing from the installation of air condi- 
tioning, this, again, is a matter that 
each manager ought to figure for his 
own plant. It should be a part of man- 
agement’s responsibility to determine 
the losses occurring in an individual 
plant due to uncontrolled atmospheric 
conditions that prevail. 

One plant in the East was able to 
determine that on equivalent forms it 
took an average of six minutes longer 
for a form to make ready when the 
blocked plates had been stored in an 
unconditioned composing room than 
when they had been stored in the con- 
ditioned pressroom. Circumstances in 
most plants do not permit such actual 
test cases. In most plants it is necessary 
to resort to a_ statistical method— 
which, it may be said parenthetically, 
is a method largely used today in 
many branches of scientific investiga- 
tion and research. 

If the production of printed sheets 
through a press were like the produc- 
tion from a die-stamping press, there 
would be no reason why a press should 
not produce “N” impressions an hour, 
day after day; and if presswork were 
a standardized manufacturing opera- 
tion, a press would produce the same 
number of impressions an hour, every 
hour. In theory, there is no reason why 
there should be any more variation in 
speed between a machine stamping a 
design on a sheet of paper and a ma- 
chine embossing a design on a brass 
blank or other material. 

This isn’t true of the printing in- 
dustry. The writer ventures to suggest 
that the printing industry exhibits ab- 
normalities and anomalies in produc- 
tion which would not be tolerated in 
any other manufacturing industry. If 
a machine produced 150,000 pills, or 
shells, or shoes yesterday the manage- 
ment will mighty soon want to know 
why it produced only 100,000 today. 

Outside of mechanical defects in the 
machine and mechanical irregularities 
in the printing surface, the conclusion 
seems inescapable that variations in 
press production are caused by the va- 
riations in the materials used: wood, 
paper, ink, and roller composition, to 
say nothing of personnel—all of 
which are extremely sensitive to at- 
mospheric temperature and humidity. 

Admittedly, the entire influence of 
air on printing production is manifold 
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and subtle. But, as an indication of the 
effects of air upon production, let the 
manager collect from his plant sam- 
ples of jobs run, and first classify them 
into groups of jobs identical or very 
similar. Eliminate from each group all 
jobs for which there is an obvious rea- 
son for slow production. Then tabulate 
the jobs in order of their speed of run- 
ning. For example: 


Job Imp/Hr 
A 900 
B 965 
c 985 
D 1100 
E 1150 
F 1230 
G 1400 


It will be admitted that the above 
would be a conservative example of 
variation in most printing plants. 

Let the manager examine these sam- 
ples and the time tickets with them. In 
some cases the reasons why jobs A and 
B (say) ran so much slower than the 
average may appear. The time tickets 
may show frequent stoppages for re- 
setting rollers or washing up forms, 
But as a rule they will not show such 
causes of delay as slower running 
caused by ink difficulties, or static, or 
difficulty in feeding due to curled or 
wavy sheets. The only indication of 
the net effect of the multitudinous 
small delays caused by irregularity of 
materials, is found in the net running 
time for the job—in the net cost for 
a thousand impressions. 

A similar tabulation can be made 
of the makeready time of parallel 
jobs, with similar results. A variation 
in time of plus or minus 50 per cent 
from the mean will not be uncommon. 

The writer believes that such an ex- 
amination of production ought to be 
part of the routine duty of the produc- 
tion manager of a plant, just as much 
as an analysis of the 9-H sheet is a 
routine part of the business of manage- 
ment. Outside of any consideration of 
air-conditioning, it is part of manage- 
ment’s job to be familiar with produc- 
tion fluctuations. 

The correction (as far as possible) 
of such fluctuations is also a function 
of management. It may be that in a 
particular plant, other causes of ab- 
normalities are more immediately in 
need of correction than atmospheric 
conditions. That, of course, is a ques- 
tion for management to decide. 

Outside of any question of the de- 
sirability of reducing the cost of a 
thousand impressions by ironing out 
fluctuations, the value of having a 





plant’s production follow an eve 
curve should be apparent. When it :s 
possible to forecast with a consider- 
able degree of accuracy the runnin 
time of a job, much closer scheduling 
can be done and machines can be kept 
much closer to their theoretical maxi- 
mum production. Accurate scheduling 
allows the production department to 
keep machines full of the most profit- 
able sort of work for each machine; it 
allows the sales department to make 
promises of delivery with some rea- 
sonable assurance of keeping them: 
and finally it allows the management 
to direct the sales department toward 
filling the slack places in the plant. 

Furthermore, it is obvious that if 
the discrepancies in production are 
evened out, if it is known with some 
exactness what the manufacturing cost 
of a job is going to be, pricing can be 
much more accurate, and many jobs 
can be sold in competition— jobs on 
which, otherwise, the firm would hesi- 
tate to make any bid. 


xk * 
Is It Mailable? 


When a customer asks you to print 
sales-contest material which is to be 
mailed, and in which prizes are of- 
fered, be sure that post-office regula- 
tions have been observed. This advice 
is again emphasized in The Reporter, 
official publication of the Direct-Mail 
Advertising Association, Incorporated. 
“Cases have come to our notice,” says 
The Reporter, “in which the creators 
thought they had a legal plan and went 
ahead with the printing, only to dis- 
cover that the pieces were not mailable. 

“You are not allowed to advertise 
by mail any contest in which the win- 
ning is dependent on an element of 
chance. A contest is legal ‘in the mail’ 
only if the winning is dependent en- 
tirely upon skill. That is, you cannot 
advertise that the prospects can come 
to your store and deposit a signed 
coupon and that the number drawn 
from the hat will win a certain prize. 
You can, however, advertise that if the 
prospects come to your store and write 
a letter on what they think about your 
product or service, a board of judges 
will select the winner on the basis of 
the best entry.” 

Printers who keep such postal rul- 
ings in mind can be of real service to a 
customer, And they may save them- 
selves the chagrin of having to throw 
away valuable printed matter—which 
the customer may feel like paying for. 
but probably will not. 
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HENRY LEWIS BULLEN, 1857-1938 
An earlier photograph of the well loved 
authority on printing matters, taken in 
the incomparable Typographic Library 
and Museum which he founded and 


developed AS 


She OLD 
MAESTRO 
LEAVES 


By Stephen H. Horgan 


ENRY LEwis BULLEN, founder 
H of the largest library of books 

relating to printing ever col- 
lected, has been relieved from his un- 
ceasing labor by death, passing from 
this life early Wednesday morning, 
April 27. His extraordinary will power 
kept him working for months after his 
physical strength proved unequal to 
the task. The training he received as a 
boy in Australia was responsible for 
his indomitable will and his deter- 
mination not to quit while there was 
work to be done. 

Few printers, probably, can realize 
fully the debt the industry as a whole 
owes to Henry Lewis Bullen. Through 
his writing and lecturing, and his con- 
stant delving into the early records of 
printing, Henry Bullen did more than 
any other one man to create recogni- 
tion and increase appreciation of 
printing as a cultural art. Through his 
founding and building up of the 





Typographic Library and Museum of 
the American Type Founders, at Jer- 
sey City, New Jersey—now housed in 
Columbia University—he laid the 
foundation on which many others have 
carried on research into the early rec- 
ords of printing, and provided the in- 
spiration for much future study. 

From the more coldly practical and 
commercial viewpoint, Henry Bullen 
gave the printing industry many fea- 
tures which meant increased efficiency 
in printing-plant operation, and pro- 
vided the impetus for others to carry 
forward the development of efficiency 
devices. He did much to further recog- 
nition of the importance of education 
in printing and of devoting more 
thought and attention to the proper 
training of apprentices; and many are 
those who have benefited from the 
kindly advice, counsel, and encourage- 
ment, as well as guidance they received 
from him. 





Born at Ballarat, Australia, Septem- 
ber 18, 1857, Henry Lewis Bullen was 
apprenticed at the age of fourteen in 
an enterprising printery where he 
learned typesetting and presswork, 
with lithography and bookbinding on 
the side. This gave him an appetite for 
more knowledge; eventually he be- 
came addicted to printing. At the age 
of eighteen, ambitious to learn all 
there was about his craft, he came to 
America, regarding it as the land of 
opportunity, which it proved to be. 

Arriving in New York City from 
Australia in 1875, he was surprised to 
find so many printers, and especially 
to find that some of them were unem- 
ployed, for he had left a country where 
printers were in demand. So he went 
to Davenport, Iowa, where he heard 
printers were wanted. Those were free 
and easy days, as John T. Nolf records 
so well in his cartoons; they were easy 
days for making friends, and Bullen 
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was always a companionable fellow. 
He had heard much about St. Louis, 
and the Mississippi stern-wheelers in- 
trigued him, so he went to St. Louis 
and worked there for a while. 

Newspapers were heralding the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, so he once more 
pulled up stakes and arrived in Phila- 
delphia on the day the great fair 
opened. He found employment imme- 
diately with Allen, Lane, and Scott. 
When the exhibition closed, he turned 
his face to New York City, stopping off 
at Trenton, New Jersey. He got work 
there, but a year later left for New 
York City, where he was employed as 
a journeyman compositor for a couple 
of years. His energy, sobriety, and gen- 
eral knowledge of printing gave him 
confidence that he would find employ- 
ment anywhere. 

Boston was still the “City of Cul- 
ture” in 1880, so he went there and 
found work with George H. Ellis, and 
later with Thomas Todd. In 1883 he 
was secured by Golding and Company, 
becoming manager of its printing-ma- 
terial department, also serving as ad- 
vertising manager and salesman, and 
remaining until 1888, when he left to 
fulfill a three-year contract in Aus- 
tralia as manager of the printing-ma- 
terial department of Alexander Cowan 
and Company. Henry Bullen returned 
to the United States in 1891, and en- 
tered the employ of the American Type 
Founders Company as manager of the 
New York City branch in 1892. He was 
then thirty-five years old. At the time 
of his death he was the oldest living 
employe of that company. 

During all these years Henry Bullen 
was a persistent student of printing. 
As a young man in New York City he 
could be seen during his spare hours in 
the library of Cooper Union, the New 
York Typographical Society Library, 
and the old Astor Library, and in the 
Boston libraries when in that city. One 
of his sayings to apprentices, whom it 
gave him great pleasure to address, 
was: “The greatest dividends of life 
come from wise use of one’s leisure.” 

Through the wise use of his own 
leisure time Henry Bullen became an 
unusual judge of the value of books on 
printing and its kindred arts. In this 
few could excel him, for he knew 
type design, typecasting, type-page 
makeup, printing inks, and illustration 
printing. As a salesman he gained an 
extensive knowledge of and training in 
papermaking and paper suitability. 

Consequently he was more than a 
librarian and curator of books; he was 
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a bibliographer who could trace the 
science of bookmaking through all the 
ages down to the latest invention. He 
read and studied this science so thor- 
oughly that, gifted with an extraordi- 
nary memory, he became a living 
encyclopedia on printing. The biblio- 
phile, “one who loves books,” was 
well illustrated in the manner in which 
Henry Bullen handled a book. He 
would take it so lovingly from its dust- 
sealed steel bookcase, touching its 
back and sides with reverence, and 
when he had opened to the proper page 
he would pat it gently as if it were a 
living thing. 

There were few printing trade jour- 
nals when, in the early nineties, THE 
INLAND PRINTER began to show signs 
of becoming the leading business and 
printing trade journal of the world. 
Its success gave Bullen as much 
pleasure as if he had owned it. Not- 
withstanding his intensely busy life 
during the day, he gave his evenings, 
far into the night, preparing articles 
for THE INLAND PRINTER. These arti- 
cles, if collected, would make volumes 
crammed with historic, instructive 
facts that should make every printer 
prouder of his craft, which, as Bullen 
said in so many ways, “is the one occu- 
pation absolutely necessary to the in- 
tellectual life of mankind.” 

The following are a few of the titles 
of his literary contributions to THE 
INLAND PRINTER, published serially: 
“Discursions of a Retired Printer,” 
1906-1907; “The Literature of Typog- 
raphy,” 1912-1916; “Collectanea Ty- 
pographica,” 1918-1925 and 1928- 
1931; “Biographies of Famous Print- 
ers,” 1920-1922; “A Retrospect of 
Forty Fruitful Years,” 1923; “Advent 
of Type-composing Machines,” 1924. 
Mr. Bullen’s sketch of Theodore Low 
De Vinne (July, 1922), with its admi- 
rable portrait frontispiece, should be 
reprinted as a monograph. It presents 
Henry Bullen’s literary style at its best. 

A few monographs, of which Mr. 
Bullen was author, are: “The Nurem- 
berg Chronicle,” printed by John 
Henry Nash, San Francisco, 1930; 
“Theodore L. De Vinne,” 1915; 
“Nicholaus Jenson, Printer of Ven- 
ice,” 1926; “Printing and Civiliza- 
tion,” 1923; “The Psychology of 
Printing Types,” 1931; “The Great- 
ness of Benjamin Franklin and Pic- 
torial Life of Benjamin Franklin,” 
1923. Mr. Bullen cultivated what has 
been termed the classic period of type 
design by advocating Caslon, Cloister 
Old Style, and Garamond types. He 


was inventor of the Little Giant brass 
rule and lead cutter, as well as the 
Standard composing stick, besides de- 
signing cut-cost and quick-job systems 
of composing-room equipment. 

It was searching for early printing 
history under difficulty that inspired 
Henry Bullen with the idea that, as 
there are law libraries, medical libra- 
ries, engineering libraries, and so on 
through the various professions, so 
too should printing, the source of all 
libraries, and without which present 
libraries would be impossible, have an 
adequate one of its own. How cleverly 
he accomplished this through an anon- 
ymous article in THE INLAND PRINTER 
for July, 1906, was told in these pages 
for October, 1936, with a portrait of 
Mr. Bullen in his library. 

The last writing Mr. Bullen did was 
a catalog of duplicate books offered for 
sale before removal of the library. In 
the introduction to this catalog Mr. 
Bullen wrote: “In 1908 the third pres- 
ident of the American Type Founders 
Company, Robert Wickham Nelson, 
was persuaded by Henry Lewis Bullen 
that it was the duty of the big type 
company to establish a Typographic 
Library and Museum in honor of the 
great and growing industry, and for 
its advancement. Mr. Nelson was 
brought to this state of mind by an 
anonymous article that Bullen wrote 
for THE INLAND PRINTER, which ap- 
peared in the issue for July, 1906. So 
effectual was this article that Mr. Nel- 
son took up the project immediately 
with great enthusiasm, and convinced 
the board of directors that the idea was 
a sound one. Finally, in 1908, this Li- 
brary and Museum was officially rec- 
ognized. Nelson was a far-sighted man 
and became very proud of this Typo- 
graphic Library and Museum. The 
idea and its plan was Bullen’s, but no 
one knows better than Bullen that this 
Library would not have been the most 
extensive and best in the world if 
Nelson had not given it support.” 

The present writer was associated 
with Robert W. Nelson from 1884 to 
1901 and dined with him frequently 
before his death in 1926. On more than 
one occasion he expressed the hope 
that the Library would be perma- 
nently located in New York City. It 
is at present housed in Columbia Uni- 
versity. I was honored December 7, 
1936, by a request to introduce Mr. 
Bullen to an audience at Columbia 
by telling something of his life work. 
Mr. Bullen, in the address which fol- 


lowed, expressed himself as_ being 
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happy that this collection of books on 
printing was so well located and in the 
care of a librarian like Dr. Hellmut 
Lehmann-Haupt, a great authority on 
printing and typographic literature 
with whom he would feel honored to 
carry on the work. 

Mr. Bullen was fortunate in the 
companionship of his wife, Grace, who 
cared for his health when he paid little 
attention to food or barely took time 
for his meals, and who was tireless in 
nursing him in illness. She is of Eng- 
lish birth, with an education that in- 
cludes several languages, so that she 
was a most valuable collaborator as 
well as assistant in translations and 
while traveling abroad. She typed his 
manuscript, and assisted him with the 
enormous amount of correspondence 
he was continually receiving from all 
parts of the world. 

Funeral services for Henry Lewis 
Bullen were conducted from the Uni- 
versal Funeral Chapel, New York City, 
on Friday, April 29. The services were 
in charge of Bruno A. Menzer, the first 
apprentice and for nine years a teacher 
in the School for Printers’ Apprentices 
and the New York School of Printing, 
to which the late Charles Francis and 
Mr. Bullen gave so much of their time 
and attention. 

It was his desire that the services be 
simple, and that there be no religious 
rites, and his devotion to printing was 
demonstrated by his request that the 
Fust and Schoeffer printers’ mark, 
now adopted as the emblem of the 
Printing House Craftsmen, be graved 
on his tombstone, with “Henry Lewis 
Bullen, Printer” under it. This request 
has been carried out by Mrs. Bullen. 

The Craftsmen’s Invocation was 
read at the services. Written by Mr. 
Bullen for THE INLAND PRINTER a 
number of years ago, and at his sug- 
gestion used as a frontispiece in a spe- 
cially designed border embodying 
early printers’ marks as the motif— 
the original drawing being later pre- 
sented by THE INLAND PRINTER to the 
Craftsmen’s clubs—this Invocation 
was read by Alfred Black, a leader in 
the Ethical Culture Society of New 
York. 

Many prominent leaders in the 
graphic arts and other fields were 
present at the services to pay tribute 
to Mr. Bullen, among them being 
Henry W. Kent, president of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Graphic Arts and sec- 
retary of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art; John Clyde Oswald; C. Frank 


Crawford, chairman for many years of 


the Arbitration Committee of the Fed- 
eration of Graphic Industries; Edward 
Epstean, former president of the 
New York Photoengravers Board of 
Trade; Valentine Crawford, represent- 
ing President Howard of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union; Clarence 
Marder, O. Schraubstadter, Robert 
Stephen, O. Alfred Dickman, Murtin 


“a man who has made a contribution 
of lasting value to American culture 
and scholarship. As librarian, col- 
lector, curator, and scholar, and, 
earlier, as advertising manager and 
head of the engineering department of 
American Type Founders, Bullen has 
perhaps done more than any other 
man in America to impart a conscious- 
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A page from Henry Lewis Bullen’s department, “Collectanea Typographica,” which appeared 
in THE INLAND PrinTER (1918-1925, 1928-1931). Its scholarship and charm were widely famed 


Springer; Joseph P. Matthews, press- 
work instructor, Board of Education; 
John A. Tennant, editor, New Photo- 
Miniature; and many others. Numer- 
ous telegrams and cables of con- 
dolence were received by Mrs. Bullen 
from over this country as well as from 
many points abroad. 

Henry Lewis Bullen has gone, but 
his work lives on. In a special issue 
published in 1935, PM, a journal for 


production managers, paid tribute to 


ness of the great traditions of the 
printing arts. . . . His contribution to 
the graphic arts is invaluable; he is, as 
scholar-printer-historian, an outstand- 
ing example of a man who has not 
done a work but a deed.” 

Henry Lewis Bullen’s life and work 
will stand as a monument to the man 
himself, and as a continual source of 
inspiration to those aspiring to higher 
development in the more cultural and 
esthetic phases of the art of printing. 
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THE DUTIES OF THE COPYHOLDER 


PART II 
By Edward N. Teall 


OPYHOLDING, as I remarked in the 

first article of this series, is hard 
work, and important work. The copy- 
holder is a second pair of eyes for the 
proofreader; a pair of eyes with which 
he sees the copy, by proxy, while with 
his own eyes he concentrates on the 
proof. As the proofreader’s job is to 
make the reading like the writing, it is 
evident that the quality of his work 
must necessarily depend largely on the 
trustworthiness of the copyholder. 

Teamwork is necessary at a proof- 
room desk. The proofreader might 
better work alone and take the risk of 
error in checking back and forth from 
copy to proof, than to have to rely 
upon an unreliable copyholder. A bad 
copyholder is not only not a help, but 
a positive hindrance and source of er- 
ror. If the copyholder misses type 
directions placed on the copy by the 
author or an editor, how is the proof- 
reader to know? Unless the type looks 
definitely unsuitable or fails to accord 
with the type plan of the book, he can 
only assume it to be right. If the copy- 
holder did not call the type, and the 
proofreader questioned its correct- 
ness, time would be lost in stopping 
the copyholder’s reading, querying on 
the type, then finding the place again. 

The copyholder’s way of reading 
aloud is necessarily different from that 
of one who reads to another person 
for that person’s entertainment or edi- 
fication. In ordinary reading aloud 
one goes slowly, inflects the voice to 
give meanings clearly, takes time for 
rhetorical pauses. In holding copy at a 
proof desk the procedure is different. 

Speed is desired, but accuracy comes 
first. The copyholder who goes too fast 
is a pest. and one who goes too slow 
is almost as bad. In one case the reader 
has to skim some things that should 
have deliberate attention; in the other 
he is in danger of losing the run of 
the matter. While neither copyholder 
nor proofreader is reading for plea- 
sure, and the task is essentially me- 
chanical, it is true that reading which 
helps to bring out the sense also helps 
in detecting error. The difficulty is to 
find just the right balance, the exact 
speed conducive to best results. 

The speed requirement and the pos- 
sibility of fast work of course vary in 
varying situations. This is true not 
only as between one job and another, 
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but as between different parts of the 
same job. A simple run of type can be 
taken at top speed; but when there are 
type changes, footnotes, inserts, and 
one thing and another to break up the 
continuity, a slower progress is better. 

Picking up a book at hand, which 
happens to be Samuel W. McCall’s life 
of Speaker Tom Reed of blessed 
memory, I take a passage at random, 
and present it to you as a copyholder 
would read it: 


parry Reed said of his com quote perhaps 
there may have been better parliamentarians 
com but there have been few men with a 
will more like iron point close quote supe I 
footnote supe: I ital saturday evening post 
com close ital december 9 com one eight nine 
text parry keifer e i became— 


The copyholder has to call off the 
punctuation; indicate the use of ital- 
ics; give the proper placement of foot- 
notes; and in every detail lay the copy 
before the proofreader so that he 
knows exactly what is there and can 
check the type accurately. 

To a casual visitor in the proofroom 
the reading would sound hopelessly 
confused, senseless. The untrained ear 
could not separate the purely profes- 
sional lingo or jargon from the 
straight English, the printer’s techni- 
calities from the run of the text. It’s all 
a matter of what you’re accustomed to. 
I suppose a good old hard-boiled 
proofreader listening to ordinary 
reading, even to a sermon, mentally 
connotates. supplying commas and 
periods and capitals and all that. 

Right here let me say I wonder if 
the system commonly, perhaps univer- 
sally, followed is really the best. I 
wonder if a little more elocution might 
not be helpful; if it is not possible to 
“give” the type just as helpfully and 
even a bit more surely without so 
much abbreviation. I know from expe- 
rience it gets to be fun, a little relief 
in the dull routine of a proofroom day, 
to see just how fast you can go with 
these stressless abbreviations—sort of 
a contest of wits between the proof- 
reader and the copyholder, a stunt. 

And I know, too, also from experi- 
ence, that there are fatigue moments 
when even the trained and accustomed 
mind slows down and the professional 
follower of copy or proof lets down a 
bit, in point of accuracy, slipping a 
cog here and there. Even with a well 


trained copyholder, one with whom he 
has worked on many a job, a reader 
takes many things without having 
them said. He knows what is right and 
what is wrong. But in this way he is 
stepping over more or less deeply into 
editorial territory. 

Copyholder and proofreader alike 
need patience. Each must put up with 
the other’s foibles. Copyholders some- 
times chafe when the reader checks on 
them too closely. He may do this by 
repeating, with rising, interrogatory 
inflection, a word he has not quite 
caught or one indistinctly pronounced. 
Proofreaders sometimes resent the 
copyholder’s concern for his getting 
correctly some point in the reading. 
But each can help the other in these 
little ways. Each should be considerate 
of the other’s difficulties. 

The reader, following clear type, 
does not always know when the copy- 
holder is wrestling with a tough bit of 
copy, perhaps interlined almost illeg- 
ibly, or full of criss-cross lines hook- 
ing up marginal additions with the 
text. The copyholder does not always 
appreciate the reader’s difficulties 
either, as when errors come so fast it 
is hard to make the marks and keep up. 

No matter what a stern and rock- 
bound proofroom foreman may say 
about each one keeping his or her eyes 
fixed on his or her own work, I stoutly 
maintain it is almost inevitable, and 
not at all undesirable, for each to keep 
a corner of one eye on the other, to see 
when things are going hard. Concen- 
trated attention is a vital requirement 
in the proofroom, but to my way of 
thinking this is part of that very re- 
quirement, because it contributes to 
teamwork, which is essential. 

The copyholder who wants to get 
ahead and become a proofreader when 
the proofreader goes ahead perhaps 
to an editorial or even executive posi- 
tion has plenty to do. Above all I 
would advise youngsters holding copy 
in the proofroom to study the types, 
get acquainted with the work of the 
shop, and learn the printing business 
in all possible detail. 

Next, I would advise them to beware 
of thinking they know when they 
really don’t know. A little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing because we trust 
it too far, in ourselves. It is good to 
know the Psalms, but don’t hold your 
reader up with statement that a text 
reference to them is wrong—until you 
are sure whether it is the Protestant 
Bible or the Douai that is being used. 
There’s a difference, you know. 
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MORE POSTER STAMPS! 
CRY THE COLLECTORS 


By Eugene Hohiman 


URING EASTER WEEK the na- 
D tional magazines carried Ar- 
mour and Company adver- 
tisements in which premiums were 
offered. The premium was a series of 
eight poster stamps—eight colorful 
scenes from the Walt Disney produc- 
tion of “Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs.” Some idea of the anticipated 
popularity of this series is gained from 
the fact that Armour and Company or- 
dered five million sets of the stamps— 
forty million stamps in all! 

This advertiser’s optimistic belief 
that five million sets would be de- 
manded by the consumer was not 
based entirely on the universal en- 
thusiasm for the Disney opus. The pos- 
ter-stamp idea itself had much to do 
with the matter. A line printed in small 
type at the bottom of each set of stamps 
affords a clue: “This series of poster 
stamps approved by the National Pos- 
ter Stamp Society, Chicago.” 

What is the National Poster Stamp 
Society? And why should a large na- 
tional advertiser consider the approval 
of this society of enough importance 
to be mentioned on premiums? 

The society is a non-profit organiza- 
tion, incorporated under the laws of 
the state of Illinois in December of 
last year. It holds regular meetings, 
elects officers, stages exhibits, and pub- 
lishes The Poster Stamp Bulletin in the 
interest of poster-stamp collectors the 
world over.” It is unique in that it is 
sole official spokesman in the poster- 
stamp collecting field, and it is helping 
to bring to poster-stamp collectors in- 
formation that will put their hobby on 
a more technical basis. Membership in 
the group has increased approxi- 
mately 700 per cent since last August. 
When you realize that some half mil- 
lion people in the United States are 
collecting poster stamps in some form 
or other, it is apparent that an official 
organ meets a logical need. 


x * 


At the top: One of the Wildlife series issued 
by the General Wildlife Federation. Below it 
is one of the Snow White poster stamps put 
out by Armour and Company. Note variety of 
subjects. Specimens slightly reduced in size 


The society, which has grown to 
such surprising proportions, really got 
its start as a promotional idea of Mid- 
States Gummed Paper Company, Chi- 
cago. About five years ago, T. H. Mit- 
tendorf, secretary of the company, 
became aware of the possibilities of 
giving some direction to the growing 
but haphazard interest in the collect- 
ing of poster stamps. Mid-States, sup- 
plying gummed papers for stamp 
production, found an increasing de- 
mand for gummed stock. Mr. Mitten- 
dorf himself had accumulated a vast 
assortment of stamp series from all 
over the world, and he saw the grow- 
ing popularity of stamps as an adver- 
tising medium in this country. 

There was, however, no established 
system of classification for the collec- 
tor; and, what was more important 
from Mid-State’s viewpoint, there was 
very little information available for 
printers and advertisers regarding the 
use and promotion of poster stamps. 

Thinking along these lines, Mr. Mit- 
tendorf conceived the idea of forming 
the National Poster Stamp Society. 
Dues were set at fifty cents a year, for 





Are poster stamps saved? About half 
a million people in the United States are 
collecting them, according to statistics 
of the National Poster Stamp Society, an 
organization that started out as a pro- 
motional stunt and became an official 
clearing house for the collections of en- 
thusiastic hobbyists. 





which members were to receive copies 
of The Poster Stamp Bulletin and 
other informational material that was 
to be issued from time to time. The 
Bulletin itself aimed at listing and re- 
producing a vast range of stamps of 
interest to collectors. 

Response to the idea was immediate 
and surprising. Membership grew up 
overnight, and the publishers of the 
Bulletin were literally swamped with 
queries and requests. One result of this 
enthusiastic response was the publish- 
ing of an “International Poster Stamp 
Album,” a two-hundred-page, loose- 
leaf book containing classified blank 
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sheets for mounting and complete pos- 
ter-stamp data. It was priced at $2.50 
and it sold like hot-cakes. 

By this time, standard specifications 
for poster stamps had been drawn up 
by the society. The aim was to raise 
the standard of artistry of the stamps 
and to bring them into some sort of 
classification order. As the “Album” 
explained, “poster-stamp collecting 
has yet to achieve any semblance of 
scientific or of technical exactness. 
Stamps are, on the whole, judged by 
their beauty (from an artistic stand- 
point) and not (as yet) on the basis of 
rarity, or face value. It is to be hoped 
that this album will help to place 
poster stamps on a more technical 
basis . . . with greater standardization 
that will enable poster-stamp collec- 
tors the world over to work on com- 
mon grounds, able to assist one an- 
other to improve their collections— 
and to have a greater knowledge of the 
general poster-stamp field.” 

With this business-like background 
established, it was decided to put the 
society on its own feet. It was incor- 
porated last December; officers were 
elected at the regular meeting. Because 
he had been a prime mover in the 
organization, Burton Lee Trodson, 
Mid-States advertising manager, was 
elected president; the other officers 
have no connection with the company. 

A good example of the wholesale 
use of a stamp series is seen in the State 
of Connecticut Poster Stamps. This 
publicity campaign for the state was 
based on twenty-five points of interest 
which attracted tourists; its purpose, 
as outlined by the state’s publicity 
commission, was to raise funds for fur- 
ther promotional work. The stamps 
themselves and the method of distribu- 
tion, were worked out by the commis- 
sion with the help of the National 
Poster Stamp Society. The Bulletin, of 
course, carried news of the series to 
collectors; and, in addition, the codp- 
eration of newspapers, radio stations, 
and magazines was enlisted. Stamps 
were also sold to hotels, summer 
resorts, and bus and railroad lines 
within the state. Within two weeks 
after the stamps were issued, well over 
300,000 sets had been purchased, and 
the commission reported cash sales of 
from $100 to $200 a day. 

The famous State of Kentucky series 
and the State of Oregon series were 
handled in a similar manner. Other is- 
sues within recent months included the 
American Oil Historical series, the 


WHAS Radio Stars series; Great 
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Smoky Mountains, Glens Falls Insur- 
ance Company, U. S. National and 
State Parks series, Arizona series, and 
the American Foundation for the 
Blind. Recently, the General Wildlife 
Federation, at Washington, D. C., 
sponsored National Wildlife Restora- 
tion Week (March 20-26). For this 
event, the federation prepared beauti- 
fully colored wildlife stamps, one hun- 
dred to a sheet, which sold for a dollar. 
The order was for 125,000,000 stamps, 
and the sponsors confidently expected 
to raise one and a quarter million dol- 
lars. The campaign is reported to have 
been entirely successful, and a new 
series is planned for next year. 

In contrast to this large-scale pro- 
motion is the experience of Sioux City, 
Iowa, which, by means of a local pos- 
ter-stamp series, in two weeks, raised 
over $900 for a boys’ camp. Printers 
on the lookout for this type of business 
will find many local opportunities to 
be developed. Hotels can use poster 
stamps to advertise their dining rooms, 
night clubs, and orchestras. Conven- 
tions, expositions, exhibitions, sport- 
ing events, and the like, can use stamps 
in great quantities as advertising 
mediums. Railroads and air lines are 
finding the stamps effective as baggage 
labels. Communities, cities, and states 
use them for commemorative events; 
manufacturers and distributers put 
them to work as premiums. 

The National Poster Stamp Society 
issues certificates of approval to com- 
panies, states, and cities which produce 
poster-stamp series that comply with 
the standard of the society. A true 
poster stamp, according to the stand- 
ard, is approximately 1% by 23% 
inches, printed in three or more colors, 
and perforated on all four sides. Col- 
oring should be as attractive and bril- 
liant as possible; wording should be 
kept down to a minimum. 

The cost of poster stamps, says the 
society, may run anywhere from 75 to 
$1.50 a thousand (stamps, not sets). 
An appropriate album, produced in 
fairly large quantities, such as 75,000 
to 100,000, could probably be pro- 
duced at a cost of anywhere from Ic to 
2c each. Data on production and 
means of distribution has been pre- 
pared by the society, which states that 
it will be glad to codperate with print- 
ers, individual companies, and com- 
missions in helping them to open new 
fields and organize campaigns. 

Obviously, there is a tremendous 
market here for alert printers. And the 
rush is only beginning! 





"Way Back When 


Excerpts from old files 
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95- We hold to the opinion that electricity 
in a printing press is generated and imparted 
to the sheet as it is passing through the press, 
and that it is generated by the revolving of 
the cylinder or cylinders.—October, 1883. 


SS A prominent medical man of France has 
published an article in which he unequivo- 
cally condemns the lines of type in books and 
newspapers, arguing that their present length 
—being too long—is unfavorable to the eyes 
and nerves of readers. .. . The doctor insists 
that the line of type ought not to extend 
much over two inches, that being the normal 


range of the eye when it is stationary. 
—April, 1884. 


3 Good work always pays: it pays the em- 
ployer and it pays the employe; it pays the 
customer, and it pays the public, directly and 
indirectly, as every creditable piece of work 
turned out, no matter of what character, per- 
forms an important mission. It educates pop- 
ular taste, puts a nail in the coffin of the 
botch, and drives the Cheap-Johns and 
amateur humbugs nearer and nearer the wall. 

—August, 1884. 


S We fear wood engraving will suffer still 
more from the development of the photo- 
graphic process. We are no doubt on the eve 
of still further improvements in this direc- 
tion—February, 1886. 


9S~ When this result [the perfection of the 
typesetting machine] has been obtained, how 
funny it will seem when we think of all the 
worriments and complaints that were wont 
to be made by the compositors over the petty 
but vexatious details which accompanied the 
old method of doing things, and to read in 
the old text books and printers’ journals the 
instructions and suggestions to apprentices 
as to the proper habits to form when learning 
to set type—to stand erect, not on one leg, 
not to click the type in the stick, not to bob 
his head, make false motions, and so on. 


—October, 1891. 


SS H.B. W., of Calgary, Canada, submits a 
specimen of a business card, blank-embossed, 
and in colors. Mr. W. should subdue his taste 
for decoration. The ornamentation is alto- 
gether needless. Simplicity and strength of 
design should be his study.—June, 1892. 


SS Tue INLAND PRInTER’s steadily increas- 
ing circulation is a warranty of the favor in 
which it is held by progressive printers both 
at home and abroad, and we have pleasure 
in assuring our subscribers that their ap- 
preciation which has been displayed so gen- 
erously has formed an incentive to deserve 
their esteem in an even greater degree than 
ever before, and in the first number of our 
first decade we hope to shadow forth our 
purpose for the World’s Fair year. 
—September, 1892. 
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OPERATING THE OFFSET PRESS 


Important factors are uniform plates and paper in equilibrium with humidity and temperature. Work in 


this department is largely mechanical, thus can be standardized. Technical control helps to “step up” output 


with explanatory stops for each 
function, we have steadily gravi- 
tated toward the pressroom. In my 
experience, this is the simplest depart- 
ment of all—provided two things are 
in tip-top condition. The first of these 
is a standardized press printing plate 
—made uniformly every time so that 
the pressman can anticipate following 
the same procedure with every job. 
The second is the paper, which should 
be in equilibrium with the humidity 
and temperature of the air. Outside 
of alterations and corrections on the 
plate itself, the work in this depart- 
ment is chiefly mechanical, and can, 
therefore, be standardized. 
Notwithstanding the fact that al- 
most every large and successful indus- 
try in this country has developed by 
means of rigid technical control, such 
control in the lithographic industry is 
almost rudimentary! Scarcely 
half a dozen transfers coming 
into the pressroom are alike; 
the headaches, delays, and ex- 
asperation of the pressman, 
trying to adapt himself to each 
different plate characteristic, 
are accepted almost as neces- 
sary evils in the industry. They 
result, of course, in great varia- 
tions in quality, in spoiled 
work, and in unsatisfactory 
output generally. 
Technical control—from the 
camera through the cutting and 


T our trip through an offset plant, 


ally does “step up” the output 
to a surprising degree, and 
with no loss in quality. The 
cost, aside from the expendi- 
ture of nervous energy in over- 
coming the inhibitions of the 
expedient operator, is very 
low. A well known English au- 
thority has stated: “The atti- 
tude of mind of the operator is 
perhaps the greatest difficulty, 
for the more experience he has 
had in the usual uncontrolled 
studio practice in which indi- 
vidual judgment is allowed full 
play the less likely is he to re- 
gard with favor a system in- 
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tended to give standard results.” This 
is an important point to note in pass- 
ing. But now consider the mechanics. 

On this page is a schematic draw- 
ing of the arrangement of the three- 
cylinder system of an offset press 
(two- and four-cylinder systems are 
also in use). The three-cylinder sys- 
tem is so named because the work 
“sets off” from the top, or plate, cyl- 
inder to the next or rubber blanket 
cylinder; and from there “sets off” 
again onto the paper squeezed against 
this blanket cylinder from below by 
the pressure cylinder. The fundamen- 
tal theory is that printing is done from 
a hard surface (metal) on to a soft 
surface (rubber) and then again on 
to a hard surface (paper). Rubber is 
used in this process because rubber is 
particularly sensitive to grease (litho- 
graphic ink) and thus retains a sharp 
replica of the master plate. 


The matter of pressure is the all- 
important factor in the correct setting 
of the press if it is to run properly. 
To get perfect results, all three cylin- 
ders must roll in unison, with the iden- 
tical surface speed on the bearers. To 
set the press correctly at the start, the 
operator should lay a straight-edge 
across the bearers on the plate cylin- 
der as shown in the diagram, and with 
“feelers” determine the amount the 
body of the cylinder is ground below 
the bearers (a). This measurement is 
a constant for this particular machine, 
and, once ascertained, need not be 
taken again. The same procedure is 
followed for the next, or blanket cyl- 
inder, and this difference is also a con- 
stant for this particular press, and 
need not be secured again when once 
accurately determined (6). Points of 
measurement can be seen on the dia- 
gram reproduced at the left. 

With a micrometer, measure 
the thickness of the metal plate 
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Offset press, three-cylinder system: the work “sets off’ from 
top, or plate, cylinder to the next or rubber-blanket cylinder, 
and from there onto paper squeezed against the cylinder 
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eral places around the edge, 
and use a fair average for that 
plate, as well as for every plate 
ready to print. Leave nothing 
to chance. It has generally 
been considered that an excess 
in diameter of .002 equivalent 
pressure in both plate and 
blanket cylinders will permit 
good printing. 

To get this pressure on the 
plate cylinder, the operator 
adds enough good, hard paper 
—very carefully “miked” and 
cut exactly the same size as the 
plate—under the plate to make 
two thousandths more than the 
gap in the cylinder, which was 
determined at the start. For ex- 
ample, if the “gap” (a) is .020 
and the plate is .014, then .008 
must be added to make the to- 
tal .022, the correct diameter 
of the body of the cylinder 
when ready to print. In this 
manner a printing pressure of 
.002 is arrived at. 

Up to this point we have con- 
sidered the press only. Now the 
plate. As it is received from 
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the transfer department it should have 
three reference marks on it: the two 
“zero” marks at the sides, which must 
be identical on all transfers, and the 
center mark at the front edge. Marks 
corresponding to the two “zero” marks 
previously have been scribed on the 
bearers, so that when all three marks 
coincide the plate should be just about 
in the correct position for printing. 

Carefully clean off the back of the 
plate, wash out the ink through the 
gum, add asphalt, and dry. Holding 
the plate and packing securely in the 
left hand, drop the front edge with the 
reference marks into the bottom 
clamps and tighten these evenly, mak- 
ing sure that all three reference points 
on the plate remain in coincidence with 
the three on the press. Slowly revolve 
the press around until the rear clamps 
are exposed, slip the plate and pack- 
ing under these (being extremely care- 
ful that no dirt or wrinkles show in 
the packing), and gradually tighten 
the clamps, starting from the inside 
out and alternately tightening on both 
sides of the middle clamp. Use only 
enough pressure on the tightening 
screws to hold the plate securely. 

Now go back to the front to be sure 
the three marks are still in place, give 
an extra tightening twist to this clamp, 
and, coming around to the rear 
clamps, give these another twist, and 
in the same order. Be sure that the 
tension is the same on every clamp. 
If a blanket is in the press, this last 
operation can be done advantageously 
under pressure. 

Now let us consider the blanket cy]- 
inder. The proper blanket has been 
squared in a cutting machine. This 
blanket is held at both ends in clamp- 
ing bars, which afterwards drop into 
slots; tension is applied by drawing up 
the slack on a reel. A center line from 
front to back is marked lightly and in 
pencil on each edge of the blanket. 
One of the bars is laid along the edge, 
and the screw holes are scribed in pen- 
cil with this templet to the rubber. 
With a hollow belt punch, the screw 
holes are punched out, the bars at both 
ends are applied, and the screws are 
put through the holes and tightened 
under the bar on the back. 

As in the case of the. plate, “mike” 
the blanket carefully in a number of 
places. From your measurements with 
the straight-edge, you will note the gap 
in this cylinder is generally a bit 
greater than in the plate cylinder. This 
is due to the thickness of the blanket 
(6b). Assume that the gap is .036 and 
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the blanket is .026, then .006 of tym- 
pan paper, of which a variety of thick- 
nesses is kept on hand, will have to be 
added under the blanket. Tympan pa- 
per under the blanket should be an 
inch wider than the blanket itself to 
prevent swelling with water and in- 
creasing the pressure, which would 
cause wear at the edges. 

An offset blanket is of an organic 
substance which, no matter how well 
leveled, may still have low spots in it; 
these will be compensated for later, 
under the operation of makeready 
proper. The blanket is attached to the 
cylinder slots by inserting the clamps, 
and pulled taut by a ratchet at the side. 
At this point it is wise to put on the 
pressure and run for a few minutes, 
to iron out all inequalities caused by 
lack of proper tension and air pockets. 
Also, check for pressure again, and 
tighten all clamps a fraction more. 

Now let us examine the back cylin- 
der, which has the bearers ground be- 
low the body. The amount of pressure 
that the back cylinder should exert 
varies with the kind of paper and the 
“tack” of the ink. As a general rule, 
a pressure equivalent to .004 should 
be a fair average, but the pressure 
must be adjusted to every thickness of 
paper being run on the job. 

Let us assume we are to run a job 
with paper about .0035. Cut strips of 
this paper with the grain the long way, 
each eight inches long and two inches 
wide, and lay them down at intervals 
across the back cylinder. With the 
pressure of the cylinders in the “off” 





GOING OUR WAY 


Our way heads towards stim- 
ulating your business. Our 
honest hope and ambition is 
to see you make money 
through our efforts to give 
you an intelligent printing 
service. We maintain facil- 
ities to assist you in produc- 
ing interesting direct-mail 
advertising. We can also im- 
prove upon most general 
printing by applying our 
knowledge of arrangement, 
and by modernizing your reg- 
ular printed matter. 











Copy from promotional material issued by 
Padgett Printing Company, of Dallas, Texas 


position, draw up the cylinder—by 
means of the screws for that purpose 
at both ends—until these strips can 
barely be pulled out with an even 
“drag” alike on every strip. The cyl- 
inders are now parallel and apart just 
the thickness of the sheet to be printed. 

With the greatest care remove the 
strips; if any pull out easier than the 
others toward the middle, mark this 
position as it may indicate a low spot 
in the blanket above. Draw up the 
pressure screws an amount equal to 
the thickness of the paper, plus the 
amount needed for printing pressure. 

In the above case, assuming that the 
paper is a hard bond, .0035 plus .002 
would give a perfect rolling contact 
on all three cylinders with an equal 
pressure. If the paper “picks,” pos- 
sibly less pressure would be better; if 
the paper is of a rough, or loosely con- 
structed nature, more pressure is 
needed. But these are things which ex- 
perience and the appearance of the 
printed job will indicate. 

The water and ink rollers should be 
set with a pressure of about .003 of an 
inch, and tested all the way across with 
feelers to be sure these are not “sway 
backs” or bent rollers. Fill the water 
fountain with a solution made of one 
ounce of phosphoric acid; twenty-five 
ounces of gum solution with a density 
of approximately thirteen to fourteen 
degrees Baumé; and then one-quar- 
ter ounce of dissolved ammonium bi- 
chromate. Be sure that the moleton- 
covered water roller is completely im- 
pregnated with this. If the ink is fairly 
warm it will flow like thick molasses; 
if not, add a touch of varnish, rub un- 
til it assumes the above consistency, 
and put in the fountain. Adjust the 
fountain screws so that the amount of 
ink released is as near equal as possi- 
ble all the way across. 

With benzine, wash off the blanket; 
when dry, scrub carefully with a 
wooden dauber covered with felt, us- 
ing pumice and water. After the 
blanket has assumed a smooth, velvety 
appearance, wash off again with water, 
dry, and cover with powdered sulphur, 
rubbing this into the surface with the 
palm and removing the surplus. 

With a sponge and clean water, now 
carefully wash off the gum from the 
plate. And right here let me call es- 
pecial attention to the fact that at this 
very point plates “go blooey” and 
blind quicker than anywhere else. This 
washing must be done with several 
changes of water, and every bit of gum 
and accumulated asphalt must then be 
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taken off before dampening rollers 
are dropped. Many operators wonder 
why albumin plates go “blind” after 
a few hundred impressions and this is 
the point where the error is made 
which causes this image blindness. 

Run the press a few turns with 
water, and with ink rollers “down.” 
Then release them, and from a pile of 
about fifty waste sheets in the feeder 
start these down, and put on water, 
ink, and the pressure. Among these 
waste sheets are two clean sheets, 
about ten down from the top. As soon 
as these appear at the delivery, stop 
the press and gum up the plate. 

A more sensitive method for deter- 
mining the condition of the rubber 
printing surface is to drop the ink 
rollers over the dry gummed-up plate 
and print. This will deliver a solid 
gray impression on the two sheets of 
white paper, and furnish an immediate 
clue as to where the low spots in the 
blanket occur. These should be com- 
pared with the tension noted on the 
test strips used in pressure cylinder. 

From here on the operation is al- 
most identical with that of the print- 
er’s underlay. Release the blanket at 
the ratchet end, and, holding the front 
in the left hand, mark on the underside 
of the blanket the “mark out,” just as 
on a cylinder press. The point of the 
pencil can be seen on the top of the 
blanket, where the impression shows 
a low spot. 

After the blanket has been marked 
out on the underside, remove it en- 
tirely from the press, and with varying 
thicknesses of tissue paper, corre- 
sponding to the lack of density in the 
impression, paste these on “onion” 
fashion with regular makeready paste. 
When this operation has been com- 
pleted, refasten the blanket into the 
press, taking care to see that no under- 
lays fall off or wrinkle. 

With another lot of waste sheets and 
two good ones check the impression, 
which, within a thousandth or two of 
pressure from the back cylinder, 
should now print perfectly. The edi- 
tion can then be proceeded with. 

This will be recognized as a descrip- 
tion for the beginner, since the expert 
makes all these calculations in a frac- 
tion of the time it takes to tell about 
them here. If the press has been run- 
ning on a previous job, only those 
measurements that are different from 
the previous job will have to be made, 
and the assumption is that the blanket 
by this time is level all over. If all of 
these settings have been made care- 


fully, no recurring “resetting,” such as 
you meet with in many shops, will 
have to be done for a long time. 

If, for example, you have a solid 
next to a halftone, to separate the tone 
value a bit, add an extra patch under 
the blanket for the solid. This is one 
of the few “outs” a pressman has, when 
the plate does not print with sufficient 
contrast. 

A good plate will print up immedi- 
ately without doctoring, but a deep- 
etch plate may require a few impres- 
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equal distribution of ink, uniformity 
may be very difficult to control much 
beyond twenty-five thousand impres- 
sions. With such limits then, judg- 
ment must be employed to determine 
when to use deep-etch plates which 
will run at double these figures. 

In planograph work, where short 
runs are the rule, the factor of major 
importance is the timing of the vari- 
ous operations; and, of course, this 
calls for an accurate memory of all 
the foregoing measurements. 


Typical offset press (21 by 28 inches) ; illustration courtesy Harris-Seybold-Potter Company 


sions to print up with “guts,” and may 
even show traces of scum until the acid 
cleans off the surface. You will find 
(if you use a PH testing device) that 
the acidity in the fountain changes 
with time. Algae and lime will tend to 
neutralize the acid and destroy its 
effectiveness within a short time. It is 
well to use a new fountain supply 
every few hours. 

An albumin plate made under con- 
trolled conditions will last on an aver- 
age of seventy-five thousand sheets 
with a uniform distribution of ink, and 
particularly with a light form. I have 
seen many such plates run well over 
one hundred thousand impressions 
without loss of detail. With a medium 
heavy form, uniform ink distribution, 
and even halftones, the average is 
somewhere near fifty thousand im- 
pressions. In heavy forms, with an un- 


Unfortunately, it is the deviations 
from standard practice and standard 
materials which cause trouble; but it 
would require a book to cover all the 
“What-shall-I-do’s” that arise under 
such circumstances. If readers of these 
articles have specific problems to be 
solved, I will be glad to see if I can’t 
help out with a little detective work. 
A specimen of the work should be 
sent along with the query, together 
with a minute description of what took 
place and the results obtained. Ad- 
dress such queries to me, in care of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, and please en- 
close a stamped envelope for reply. 

A word of caution in closing: be 
positive that your paper is at the same 
temperature as your pressroom be- 
fore any ream wrappers are removed; 
otherwise, curling and wrinkling will 
be the inevitable result. 
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FOUR COLORS—ON NEWS-PRINT 


Pioneer work with run-of-paper color by the Chicago Tribune 


establishes newspaper color printing as regular practice. 


Tribune’s modern engraving and printing methods described 


AST YEAR 169 pages of advertising 
L and 115 pages of editorial copy 
were printed in news-print or run-of- 
paper color by the Chicago Tribune 
on the same presses which print the 
regular daily and Sunday runs. 

In the light of these facts, it is clear 
that color printing as a regular feature 
of the newspaper has definitely passed 
from the status of an experimental 
novelty to that of an established prac- 
tice of modern journalism*. 

Observable in Chicago Tribune 
news-print color work is a degree of 
technical and artistic perfection which 
represents more than twelve years of 
pioneering effort on the part of Trib- 
une pressmen, stereotypers, engrav- 
ers, photographers and artists, and 
production experts. 

The initial attack on the problem 
was launched in the pressroom and 
stereotype department. At first only 
one color was printed in addition to 
black. Instead of casting separate 
stereotypes for each color, two with 
identical copy were cast with appro- 
priate routing of metal from each to 
make a set of two-color plates. Because 
accurate register could not be main- 
tained on the presses, plenty of allow- 
ance was made in the stereotypes to 
permit a floating register. 

Meanwhile, the color problem had 
backed upstairs into the engraving, 
Ben Day, art, and photo departments 
and the ink plant. Successful color 
printing on news-print, it was soon 
apparent, required special attention 
and preparation at every point along 
the line—from original copy to the 
presses themselves. 

The first real progress toward close 
register came with the installation of 
special color-printing attachments on 
the presses. These maintained close 
register for jobs in one color and 
black only. When the next develop- 


*The Chicago Tribune printed the first two-color 
ad on January 7, 1929, and the first two-color 
front-page cartoon on May 5, 1932. The first three- 
color cartoon appeared in the edition of April 4, 
1933, and four colors appeared on October 30, 
1936. The Tribune carried its first three-color ad 
on February 19, 1932.—Tue Epiror. 
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ment—two colors and black—was 
started, it was again necessary to make 
allowances in the stereotypes to per- 
mit a floating register. This condition 
prevailed until the installation a few 
years ago of an entirely new battery 
of presses having color units specially 
designed to print four colors—all in 
close register. 

Before the new Tribune presses went 
into operation, all color engravings 
were made by the Ben Day method in 
the black-and-white etching depart- 
ment. This method is still used for 
news-print color advertisements and 
editorial copy which call for simple 
tints only. When photographs are to 
be reproduced in color, the dot forma- 
tion on the color engravings must con- 
form to the dot formation on the 
keyplate. Formerly this was attempted 
by the Ben Day artists. Some shading 
was accomplished, but accurate repro- 
duction of highlights and gradation 
of tone could not be obtained. The 
proper dot formation can be produced 
only by means of a screen in the en- 
graving camera. 

Accordingly, while plans were go- 
ing forward for the installation of the 
new presses, the Tribune installed an 
entirely new etching department to 
specialize in the production of news- 
print color engravings on copper by 
the four-color halftone process. 
Equipped with the latest etching facil- 
ities, color proof presses, and the like, 
its most important accessories are the 
cameras for making color-separation 
negatives from which the individual 
color engravings are made by the half- 
tone process. These cameras are fitted 
with circular screens which are ad- 
justable so that the angle of the screen 
can be changed for each of the color 
plates. This shifting of the screen 
angle eliminates the appearance of a 
pattern when the various colors are 
superimposed in the printing. 

With these new facilities, the Trib- 
une is equipped to produce four- 
color process engravings for high- 
quality reproduction on news-print 
from practically any kind of copy the 


advertiser or editor may submit. And 
with the opening of the Tribune’s new 
color-photo studio with its battery of 
cameras of various types, the adver- 
tiser or editor has merely to furnish 
the merchandise or whatever he wants 
reproduced in color and the Tribune 
color-photo staff will shoot it direct in 
natural color, delivering either carbro 
prints or negatives to the engravers. 

Copy for four-color engraving falls 
into one of two main divisions: (1) 
Copy in a single tone, and (2) copy 
in color. 

The procedure for making color 
engravings from copy in a single tone 
is as follows: Consisting, perhaps, of 
a black-and-white drawing or photo- 
graph, the copy arrives in the color- 
etching department accompanied by 
a color guide prepared by an artist. 
This guide may consist of a tissue flap 
laid over the drawing or a separate 
photograph superficially colored. 

The copy is squared up and register 
marks placed on it. These register 
marks carry through to the finished 
engravings and stereotypes and are 
constantly referred to so as to main- 
tain accurate register. 

The copy is thereupon mounted 
and placed before the etching-depart- 
ment’s color camera, which photo- 
graphs the copy through a seventy- 
five-line halftone circular screen. Four 
separate halftone negatives are then 
shot, one for each color and black. Be- 
tween each shot the photographer 
turns the circular screen through a 
certain number of degrees. The only 
difference in each of the negatives thus 
made is the angle of the screen. 

These negatives are made on wet 
plates consisting of clear glass coated 
with a black sensitizer and emulsion 
which is allowed to dry before the plate 
is placed in the camera. The collodion 
base ordinarily used for making wet 
plates in the regular black-and-white 
halftone process is not used for color 
work. Color negatives are reversed by 
means of a prism placed in front of 
the camera lens. This prism produces 
a reverse negative ready to be printed 
directly on a sheet of sensitized cop- 
per in the regular way. 

After printing, the four copper 
plates are turned over to the etchers. 
With the aid of the color guide, the 
red plate is staged and outlined so as 
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to bring out that portion of the metal 
printing in red. Similarly, each of the 
other three plates is prepared. When 
the desired effect has been obtained, 
the four color plates are then etched in 
the usual manner. 

Basically the procedure is the same 
when shooting color negatives of 
black-and-white drawings and black- 
and-white photos. In shooting from 
photos, however, the three color nega- 
tives are made as flat as possible and 
the key negative is made quite sharp. 


Finishing the engravings calls for a 
high degree of skill and a thorough 
knowledge of the limitations of news- 
print color printing. If the color guide 
calls for the printing of several colors 
on top of each other, the finisher must 
prepare the engravings so that only 
one of the colors will be heavy. The 
others must be reproduced as light 
tints only. Solids or heavy screens 
should not be printed on top of each 
other. Duplicate lines must be 
avoided. If a line appears in one en- 


SIGNOR SIVERTSON DRAWS COVER 


IGNOR SIVERTSON, who designed 
S the cover for this issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, is another craftsman 
who comes from the printers’ ranks. 
His first name really is Signor; he’s of 
Norwegian descent, not Italian; he was 
born in Elberta, Michigan. 

Six weeks’ work in a newspaper of- 
fice in Elberta started him on his typo- 
graphic career. From there he went 
to Cedar Falls, Iowa, and worked on 
several Danish publications, after 
which he “barnstormed” here and 
there across the country. He says he 
gained his first real confidence at the 
business at the Anderson Printing 
Company in Sacramento, California, 
in 1923. In 1925 with Odia Howe he 
founded The Keystone Press, later 
selling out to Mr. Howe, who is the 
present proprietor. During this inter- 
val he was instrumental in organizing 
the Sacramento Craftsmen’s Club, with 
the help of San Francisco craftsmen. 


Pi-Box, publication of the San Fran- 
cisco Craftsmen, and designed a great 
many issues. He studied color and de- 
sign at the Rudolph Schaeffer School, 
and in 1930, with Kurt Droz, he 
opened his own studio. 

Four years ago he signed up with 
Consolidated Printers in Oakland, 
California, and continued his design 
and typographic work. More recently, 
he has served in a creative capacity 
with The A. B. Hirschfeld Press, in 
Denver, Colorado. In January of this 
year he opened a studio of his own in 
Chicago, where he is now designing 
books and advertising literature, and 
teaching composition at Chicago Typo- 
graphical Union’s School of Printing. 
Mr. Sivertson’s cover on this issue is 
a good example of the rich effect he 
obtains by means of classic simplicity 
and restraint. 

If he has a hobby, it probably is 
photography, although he claims his 


Designer of ‘Tur INLAND PRiNTER’s cover this month, Signor Sivertson is now in Chicago 


Joining the Knight-Counihan Com- 
pany, in San Francisco, in 1928, he 
devoted himself to typographic layout, 
and began making cover designs. He 
continued to be active in Craftsmen 
activities; for a year he edited The 


work in typographical design is as 
enjoyable as any hobby to him. His 
two young sons get a large share of his 
attention. One, incidentally, was born 
on Christmas day (1933) and the 
other on the Fourth of July (1936). 


graving, it must be eliminated from 
the others. To assure register, all pic- 
torial and type matter to be printed 
in the same color is etched on the 
same plate. 

When the advertiser or the editor 
submits copy in color—an oil paint- 
ing, a wash drawing in full color, a 
hand-tinted black-and-white photo, or 
a natural-color carbro photo print— 
the engraver’s job is simplified. 

To make color engravings from 
copy in color, the copy is placed be- 
fore the etching-department color- 
separation camera. Using a wet-plate 
negative which has been sensitized to 
red, the photographer inserts a filter 
in the camera which produces a nega- 
tive in which the red tones predomi- 
nate. After shooting, the circular 
halftone screen is turned through a 
certain number of degrees and another 
negative, sensitized to blue, is shot 
through a different filter which pro- 
duces a negative in which the blue 
tones predominate. Similarly a yellow 
negative is obtained. In shooting the 
negative for the black plate no filter is 
used and all tones are held down. 

The four negatives are then devel- 
oped and printed directly on copper 
plates for etching in the usual manner. 
This color-separation method simpli- 
fies the job of finishing the plates be- 
cause the color which each plate is to 
print has been strongly emphasized by 
the filter. Instead of following a color 
guide, the engraver does his staging 
and outlining as indicated plainly in 
the plate itself. 

An increasingly popular type of 
color copy being handled by the Trib- 
une color-etching department is nat- 
ural-color commercial film. To make 
color engravings from the larger type 
of film, the color film is mounted be- 
tween two sheets of clear glass and 
placed in a frame before the etching- 
department camera. By placing a 
strong light behind the frame, the il- 
luminated film can be photographed 
the same as any color copy such as an 
oil painting. When the smaller type of 
color film is to be used as copy, the 
Tribune employs a projector specially 
devised to produce enlargement to the 
required size. 

Another form of copy frequently 
used consists of the three original 
negatives produced by the natural- 
color camera. From the three color 
negatives supplied by the Tribune 
color-photo studio, the Tribune etch- 
ing department makes a set of enlarged 
positives. These are placed before the 
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etching-department camera and illu- 
minated from behind. Four wet-plate 
negatives are then made through the 
screen in the usual manner, the blue 
positive being shot twice—once for 
the blue plate and again at a different 
screen angle for the black or keyplate. 

After a set of color plates has been 
etched, a complete set of progressive 
color proofs is taken. Engravings are 
then placed in page forms and sent to 
the stereotype department. There a set 
of mats is molded and two trial sets of 
stereotypes are cast. After routing and 
nickeling, the casts are placed on the 
presses for proofing under regular 
soft-packing printing conditions. 

The press proof is carefully checked 
against the engraver’s proof by rep- 
resentatives of the art and production 
departments. In these press proofs it 
is often found that colors are laid on 
too heavily in certain spots or that ad- 
justing the ink for a certain portion of 
a stereotype will interfere with proper 
adjustment of other portions. Accord- 
ingly, the original engravings are 
taken back to the etching department 
for reétching, tooling, or burnishing— 
whatever is required to perfect them 
for actual printing under conditions 
of soft packing on the presses. 

This routine of making actual press 
proofs takes time and trouble but it is 
the only way to determine what the 
finished product will look like when 
inks are superimposed at news-press 
speeds. On the engraver’s proof press, 
color proofs are printed slowly, and 
the inks get a fair chance to dry. On 
the news presses the inks are applied in 
rapid succession; there is little time 
for drying before the printed page 
reaches the folder. As a result, there is 
considerable difference in color values 
between engraver’s proofs and press 
proofs, even though the former are 
taken on news-print stock using stand- 
ard news-press inks which have been 
modified for use on proof presses. 

After all corrections have been 
made in the original engravings, they 
are returned to the stereotype depart- 
ment. There they are registered on 
non-shrinkable steel bases. A releasing 
compound is then applied to the en- 
gravings to prevent their sticking to 
the mats. 

Mats used by the Tribune for color 
work are the best that can be obtained. 
They have a very smooth facing. 
Molded and dried simultaneously in a 
direct-pressure molder, finished mats 
are stored in a special electrically 
heated box until wanted for casting. 


Ad 


Makeready on the back of the mats 
consists of stripping gummed paper 
over sharp edges and over exposed 
screen edges. 

Great care must be exercised to cast 
the stereotypes in line with the orig- 
inal register marks. There is a ten- 
dency toward a slight variation in the 
length and width of plates due to 
shrinkage of mats and stereotypes in 
the casting operation. As the stereo- 
types are cast, they are therefore num- 
bered so that they can be matched up 
on the presses in the order in which 
they are cast. 

Twenty-two sets of stereotypes are 
cast for each of the pages which 
appear on the front of the drama 
and society sections of the Sunday 
Tribune. Twenty sets are cast for each 
of the color pages used in the main 
news section. After casting, the stereo- 
types are routed and then given a 
twenty-minute nickel bath to harden 
their surfaces. 

In advance of the run a special crew 
registers the color stereotypes on the 
presses. Except for some limited un- 
derlaying of the stereotypes below the 
solids, makeready on the presses is 
impossible because of the soft packing. 

The press lead of the paper web on 
which the color is to be printed is so 
arranged that the color side of the 
web will not come in contact with 
driven rollers. All idler rollers which 
contact the color side of the web are 
covered with a sheath with protruding 
points called a “potato grater.” This 
prevents smutting of the colors and 
enables a page to carry more ink than 
could be accommodated if smooth 
idler rollers were used. 

In order to maintain uniformity of 
color on the many presses required to 
print the Tribune’s circulation of more 
than 825,000 daily and in excess of 
1,000,000 on Sunday, Tribune press- 
men have been trained to become color 
experts. Throughout the run they must 
make ink adjustments from time to 
time as called for by observed varia- 
tions in the coverage of the different 
colors. All during the run, several men 
in addition to each head pressman 
compare copies coming from each 
press with approved master or guide 
copies made in advance of the run. 
These’ master copies are placed near 
each press under special lights spe- 
cially developed to enable pressmen to 
see true colors. These lights are sim- 
ilar to those used in the color-engrav- 
ing department and other places where 
color work is done. 


The Tribune does not use speciai 
paper for the pages which carry color. 
Regular news-print is used, the colo: 
being printed on the felt side of the 
paper. Nor is any special packing used 
on the cylinders. Packing on the im- 
pression cylinders taking color is the 
same as on the impression cylinders 
of the units printing black. As a matter 
of fact, Tribune color units are so de- 
signed that a unit which prints black 
in a regular black-and-white run is 
converted into part of the color unit 
for a color run. 








@ No, that illustration at the right isn't 
from a fashion magazine—it’s from a 
daily newspaper! The insert is a note- 
worthy example of the news-print or 
run-of-paper color work now being 
printed by the Chicago Tribune on 
regular news presses equipped with 
color units designed to print in four 
colors in close register at a press speed 
of some 36,000 copies an hour. Seventy- 
five-line four-color process engravings 
were made in the Tribune color-etching 
department from a water-color drawing 
submitted by the advertiser (Baskin, 
Chicago). The stock is regular news- 
print, with the color applied to the felt 
side of the paper. Except for some lim- 
ited underlaying of the stereotypes be- 
low the solids, no makeready on the 
presses is possible because of the soft 
packing used on the impression cylin- 


ders employed for this work. 








During the twelve years it has been 
experimenting with news-print color. 
the Chicago Tribune has tried prac- 
tically every ink made which offered 
possibilities of improving the strength 
and quality of the reproduction. It is 
still experimenting. At present, the 
newspaper manufactures all its own 
color inks. Until a different type of ink 
is produced and proved to be ideal for 
news-print color, the Tribune believes 
that color copy should be prepared 
with the limitations of a superimposi- 
tion of inks in mind, and that the 
strongest possible ink should be used 
so that the desired result can be ob- 
tained with a minimum film of ink. 

Deadlines for advertising color copy 
vary from four to ten days before 
publication, depending on the type of 
copy. If engravings are furnished by 
advertisers, four days are required for 
proofing and preparation of the press. 
If the Tribune makes the engravings, 
ten working days are required. 
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{ Motor Ferry to Michigan. 
‘ut Taxes in Half. 





E ILLINOIS NEW DEAL 
FAMILY AFFAIR. 


‘:publican would look funny voting in the 
ratic primaries for the nomination of New 
undidates. They all say they are hundred 
cers, Farley boys every one, 
ook, line, and sinker. The defeat of the 
1ization bill in congress would indicate 
1e country is getting pretty sick of the 
‘eal, but when the Democratic candidates 
minated they will have to carry the ban- 
d point with pride where sensible people 
wing with alarm. 
yeratic partisans are trying to coax Re- 
n voters into their primaries. Illinois law 
3 a primary election as a party affair. A 
is not prohibited from changing his affili- 
but to prevent tricky interference by one 
in the nominations of another there is a 
ar period in which a voter may not switch. 
that period he may not float from one 
to another. The floaters might go into a 
y not their own to help nominate the more 
beaten candidates. 
iblicans are now told that two years do 
2an two calendar years, but two political 
years between primaries, and that conse- 
y they are legally free to ask for the Dem- 
ballot. The Democratic fight, a very 
one and full of fury, is legally and politi- 
a family affair, The only interest the 
icans have in it aside from the matter of 
tinment and enlightenment is to discover 
Jovember opponents, who will be the can- 
; of the New Deal, the supporters of a 
sive and destructive national program, 
vill be the champions of TVA, Guffey coal, 
onscription, more national debt, political 
tion, and economic demoralization. Let 
iave their primaries to themselves. 





IIBINGS AND BOMBINGS. 


ng the protests received by Gen. Franco 
the bombing of Barcelona was one from 


ritish government. Franco’s bombers are 
sed to be nearly all Italians and Germans 
ym a Spanish city with its civilian popula- 
‘ould probably be less a human habitation 
ore a military objective. A civil war fought 
‘oreign levies is usually a degree starker 
yne fought by native armies. Cesar said 
countrymen fought countrymen the side 
ished did not expect to be dealt -with as 
ously as it would be if it was conquered 
alien and therefore the troops would not 
che desperate stanchness they might have 
enemy were a stranger. The exploits of 
m mercenary troops in invasions always 
| them a bad name with the natives who 
» fight them. 
ough a civil war long protracted can be a 
rous affair, it is possible that Spanish 
rs would have had more compassion for 
sh towns and civilians than the foreign 
had. The dictators do not pretend to be 
1ental about civilian populations, Musso- 
ys that Italians would be well advised to 
it of cities. Cities will be bombed and the 
: will be in luck if they are not concen- 
in magses, but are scattered throughout 
untry. The British protest to Franco had 
repercussions at home. 
n there was an attempt to get an interna- 
agreement against bombing from the air, 
Britain made an exception which would 
‘anction to the spraying of primitive fron- 
At the time the colonial and war offices 
persuaded that the best way to control the 
-e tribesmen in the mountains of the Indian 
er was to bomb their villages and concen- 
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There is no doubt that more persons are 
employed, more money is being currently dis- 
bursed and the stored up purchasing power is 
greater than in 1936. And yet business is down, 
for some lines very severely. 

One of the reasons why people, though pos- 
sessed of more spending money, are spending less 
is that sales and promotion efforts have been 
curtailed. Concerns which increased 
their selling activities during the past few years 
when business was relatively easy to get are 
curtailing them when it is hard to get. 

In periods of business recession sales fall and 
profits fall more than sales—frequently disappear 
entirely. That is because costs go up with a 
reduced volume, resulting in a smaller margin of 
gross profit at the same time that the number of 
units on which it is earned is smaller. By stimu- 
lating sales at such times the manufacturer 
prevents his costs from rising and at the same 
time earns the profit on a larger number of units 
than he would by a policy of constant or reduced 
sales activity. It goes without saying that in lean 
times there will be an increase in the sales cost 
per unit, but this should not be feared. Courage 
in sending up the sales costs may keep produc- 
tion up and production costs down. 

The other explanation of the reduced purchas- 
ing that comes readily to mind is the apprehen- 
sion generally felt about the future. How to 
create that confidence among the people that will 
lead them to make purchases, in keeping with 
their incomes and resources, may be open to 
debate. There is, however, general agreement 
even among the most rabid partisans that the 
government could if it would do much in that 
direction. 





THE BOY SCOUTS. 


One of the constructive movements in the 
United States is that of the Boy Scouts. It is 
building American youth morally and physically. 
With the public shocked by the extent of juve- 
nile delinquency and crime, the Boy Scouts 
should never lack for generous support. ‘They 
represent an investment in social welfare and 
human happiness that returns rich and certain 
dividends. 

The Chicago council of the Scouts opens its 
annual finance campaign today and should be 
assured of a prompt and liberal response. The 
number of Scouts in Chicago has reached 21,778 
boys in 886 units, Happily the movement is 
growing and it is of first rate importance to the 
nation and to this city that it should grow as 
fast and far as possible. 

Perhaps the darkest aspect of the world today 
is the military regimentation of youth in the 
despotisms set up in Russia, Italy, and Germany. 
But the example should not be lost upon people 
that are still free. If the dictatorships find it 
profitable to inculcate their doctrins upon the 
youth under their rule, democracies must realize 
that they cannot afford to leave youth at the 
mercy of all the subversive influences that are 
working in these days. Democracy has ideals 
and doctrins to be defended and preserved in 
the minds and characters of its people. Their 
methods are different from those of the autocrat, 
but we have faith that they are effectual. The 
Boy Scouts are working to make American citi- 
zens free men, loyal to the principles and insti- 
tutions that give them freedom. 

More than seven million men in the United 
States have been Scouts; more than 195,000 men 
and boys in Chicago. The number will grow. It 
cannot grow too fast. 





PAROLE IN THE CAMPAIGN. 

It is not surprising that parole should get into 
the primary campaign. The effort to make some 
beginning at parole reform was shared by both 
Republicans and Democrats who supported the 
Loesch program. The veto of the key bill by the 





Match packs given out at a loop cigar store have 
a@ man’s name, address, and telephone number 
on one side and on the other: “ Wanted—A posi- 
tion by an energetic person willing to strive to 
attain the possible with a firm willing to employ 
him. Past record is A-1 and will furnish refer- 
ences. Can do office clerical work and detcil. Also 
write songs. 27 years of age.” O, well, we might | 
as well give his name, too, and see what happens. | 
It’s Henry R. Powell, 8545 Manistee avenue. 


GENTLEMAN (Robert Lauter) asked for opinion 
on Van Gogh’s painting, “The Zouave,” which 
shows a swarthy-skinned male wearing a red fez, 
replying, “Looks embarrassed to me... you 
know ... Is my fez red?” 


Thanks for the Memory. 

Vienna... and the memory of those Sunday 
afternoons in 1898 and 1899, when one sipped café 
mélange and listened to Johann Strauss, or per- 
haps Ziehrer and a regimental band at the Volks- 
garten where we dined, or at the Riedhof, especial- 
ly beloved by the medics.... What an embar- 
rassment of riches offered every evening for one 
gulden (about 40 cents)—the opera and Gustav 
Mahler directing, or the Burg theater, with Duse 
as guest. Perhaps a recital by Busoni at the 
Musickvereins Saal, where these fortunate ears 
once heard Sarasate play a Chopin nocturne. 
Whatever the attraction, we were wont to gather 
in the small hours at the Alcazar to hear Radics 
Sandor and his gypsies. Anc so to bed in the old 
Akserstrasse, though not to sleep, for Marx Obern- 
dorfer or some disciple of Leschetizsky would 
have begun his Czerny études. ... A common cul- 
tural heritage with the house painter and his 
ideals? Perish the thought. H.E. G. 


» ‘Winter in April’? at Long Beach. 

I spent the storm days irere in Long Beach, 
Ind. ...and gasped more than once in wonder. 
Towering dunes flaked with pure white ... wind 
spun drifts ...the road e sparkling trail... 
and Lake Michigen ever roaring from the north 
through the snow veil—huge rollers crashing into 
furious foam... incessantly beating landward 
. « » Sweeping the beach of snow . . . swirling back 
over slick, glassened sands dotted with hundreds 
of icy lagoons,... The cheerful unconcern of: 
every one in town. “ Well, sure is snowing!” And 
maybe a chuckle with the answering, “Sure is!” 

Herbert Daniels. 


By the Last Post. 

“ Does any one remember the old time chimney 
sweeper?” asks Dan Garside. 

“If you lived in a small town you probably saw 
him, too. He was black from head to foot and 
wore a tall black hat. A part of his equipment 
was a long, menacing rope draped over his shoul- 
der. A hobgoblin figure, he struck terror into the 
hearts of children with his eerie, unintelligible 
cries. For a small sum he climbed to the rooftop 
and dangled the rope down the chimney to loosen 
the winter accumulation of soot. A useful itiner- 
ant worker, he surely was one of the most color- 
ful.” 


CHICAGO STILL HAS CHIMNEY SWEEPS in 
tall black hats, but they are not itinerant work- 
ers. Employés of a chimney-cleaning company 
that has been in business here since 1885, they 
still clean chimneys the old-fashioned way. Best 
known among them is Willie the Weeper, a tall, | 
thin, lachrymose gentleman in a shiny stove-pipe | 
hat and patched overalls. Willie goes to the roofs | 
of houses and industrial concerns, drops his rope 
down the chimney to a helper in the basement 
who attaches a brush. Willie then pulls it up, 
cleaning out soot and obstructions. 


ALITTLE CHICAGO GIRL, Rosamond Webber, | 
is reading “Adventures of Huckleberry Finn” 
from a book that belonged to her great-uncle, 
copyrighted by Samuel L, Clemens in 1884, and pub- 
lished by Charles L. Webster & Co. in New York 
Before the “ Contents” is the following 
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Questions pertaining to proofreaders’ problems are solicited for consideration in TI 


Signs of the Times 


Once in a Los Angeles yard I read a 
sign: 


THIS PROPE 
RTY FOR SALE 


I am profoundly grateful (referring to 
an item in December Proofroom) to find 
someone upholding law and order against 
such anarchists as “Minnesota.” I’m clip- 
ping out that answer of yours to preserve 
your definition of a printer’s business and 
a printer’s spirit— Rhode Island. 


Proofroom is liberal—too liberal 
to suit some of its faithful followers 
—but it is not anarchistic. It is good 
to know that our statement of stand- 
ards for the world of print is so well 
received. Such assurances give the 
department editor heart for his work. 


The Customer’s Wrong! 


We are having some discussion as to the 
correctness of a correction made by the 
City Council in its proofs. Enclosed is a 
portion of a galley proof with the changes 
as the customer marked them. Your 
opinion, please-—New York. 


When anything done by persons 
presumably of normal intelligence 
appears completely indefensible, it’s 
time to go slow. But in this case I am 
not able to think up anything that 
might explain the marking, to say 
nothing of excusing it. So far as I can 
make out, it is simply absolutely 
wrong. And surprising. 

The item is evidently a report of a 
Council meeting. Votes on two ordi- 
nances are given. The printer set it 
“Ayes—Councilmen Smith, Jones, 
Black, White, Brown.” And the proof 
came back marked to read “Council- 
man.” I saw it with my own eyes. 

There must be a reason for such 
marking. I can’t guess it or imagine 
it. Is it possible that this is common 
usage by municipal governing bod- 
ies? I don’t think so! It’s too bad 
the printer did not tell what the cus- 
tomer had to say about this fantastic 
individual style. 


Here’s a Real Teaser 

A choir in a school in our city which 
sings a cappella calls itself The A Cappella 
Choir, or The a Cappella Choir, or The 
A-Cappella Choir, or—you try it! For the 
present I am standing by the form first 
above written Wisconsin. 

Here we are in the field where in- 
dividual preferences rule, and a style 
can be set only in an arbitrary man- 
ner. Besides the three possibilities 
indicated above, there are several 
others, increasing the difficulty of de- 
cision. “A cappella” is a phrase taken 
straight from the Italian. It means 
“in church or chapel style,” and re- 
fers to choral singing without instru- 
mental accompaniment (as Win- 
ston’s words it). In the name of this 
school choir the phrase is used like 
an adjective, modifying “choir.” 

Notice that a few lines back, in 
starting a sentence with this phrase, I 
wrote: “ ‘A cappella’ is a phrase...” 
The “‘a” comes in for a capital there, 
as first word of a sentence. Nobody 
but a crank could challenge that. And 
if the capital is used in that situation, 
why may it not equally well be used 
in the proper name? It may! And I 
am in agreement with the querist in 
strong preference for the first form 
given, “The A Cappella Choir.” 

The real point for argument would 
be the hyphened form. That form nat- 
urally commends itself to all who 
hyphen compound adjectives. For 
the printer, a new slant is given here: 
If the hyphen is used, should it be 
“The A-Cappella Choir” or “The 
A-cappella Choir”? I would prefer, 
in this situation, to use the cap “C,” 
but the whole thing is properly to be 
decided by each writer, each shop, in 
accordance with general style prac- 
tice. In a word, this is a fine example 
of the many situations in which indi- 
vidual judgment must rule. I do not 
believe my readers will quarrel with 
me for not being more positive in re- 
gard to this ruling. 


defroom. Replies cannot be made by 


? opinions and comments are invited 


Diploma Style 
We are enclosing a sample of a diploma we 
are printing, on which the following question 
has arisen: 
having completed the Course . . . 
has completed the Course . . . 
Having completed .. . 
Has completed .. . 
Which of these forms should be used?—Ohio. 
First, let’s see just what the situation is. 
At the top of the sheet, in large type, is 
the name of the school. Under that is a 
picture of the school, and then these 
lines: 
This Certifies that 
John Soandso 
Having completed the Course of Study 
prescribed by the Board, is hereby 
declared a Graduate of Blanktown 
High School, and is entitled to this 


Diploma 


It’s a neat job of printing, and the pres- 
entation of this query is in line with the 
printer’s evident concern for the quality 
of his work. Capitalizing in such work is 
always subject rather to the whims and 
fancies of the customer than to the precise 
application of ordinary rules. 

I think “having” is the better word. 
If it were to be changed to “has,” the 
sentence would not be quite so smooth. 
That the boy has completed his course is 
incidental to the fact, the prime statement 
of the certificate, of his being declared a 
graduate and awarded the diploma. The 
clause construction, as shown, is neater. 
It does, however, seem to me to call for 
one slight change not suggested in the let- 
ter, namely, removal of the comma at the 
end of the first line, to match the neces- 
sary omission of the comma after the 
graduate’s name. (But the presence of 
that comma is not to be called an error.) 

“Having” with the lower-case “h” is the 
best, to my way of thinking. The capital 
“th” stands out too conspicuously. It does 
not start a paragraph or sentence; the text 
runs on without a break in sense. 
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Referred to “Minnesota” 


Here is some more ammunition to hurl 
at “Minnesota” to show him how crazy his 
idea of the division of words is. In your 
December department he said his idea 
would be, when you come to the end of a 
line, stop. Well, in a Bible printed at Phila- 
delphia, in Revelation xvi, 16, the word 
“together” is divided “toget-her.” 

“Minnesota” says, “Let the reader figure 
it out for himself; it’s his job.” I might 
figure that the hyphen didn’t belong there, 
and a space did between “to” and “get.” 
What a delightful game it is!—Tennessee. 

What we need, it seems, is elastic 
type that will either squeeze or 
stretch according to the way the lines 
space. Under the physical limitations 
of space and matter, we can’t do any 
better than the best we can do; but 
there’s no need to give up in despair, 
and also there’s no need either to be 
freakish in our divisions or to lose 
any night’s sleep because perfection 
is impossible. It is a game, and a 
glorious one if played in the right 
spirit from day to day. 


The Man at the Machine 


Our linotype operator would like to 
know where he stands on the word “per 
cent.” Please advise which is the correct 
way to write it, and which is the customary 
or most commonly used way. You can be 
of real service to us.—Pennsylvania. 

In my opinion the best way is 
“percent,” solid, no period. As to 
which way—per cent., per cent, per- 
cent—is in most general use, it would 
be possible to tell only by actual ex- 
amination of tons of printed matter. 
You might note ten thousand appear- 
ances, and still not be sure that your 
percentage was correct for the entire 
body of usage. 

What do the dictionaries give us? 
Winston enters it “per cent,” two 
words and no period. It adds a note, 
“also per cent.; per centum.” The 
Funk & Wagnalls Practical gives 
“per cent.,” two words and period, 
and labels it as an abbreviation. The 
big Webster enters it three times, as 
a phrase, as adjective, and as noun. 
It favors “per cent,” two words, no 
period, but notes “also per cent.,” 
two words and period. Of these three 
dictionaries, the vote is 2 for per 
cent, 1 for per cent. (with the pe- 
riod). Do you see? 

But an extremely interesting and 
perhaps properly decisive slant is 
given by the latest Webster in its 
noun entry: (pl. per cents, percents). 
Add to this the fact that in every dic- 
tionary the next entry is necessarily 
percentage, and it seems to me you 
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have full and complete support for 
writing percent, solid, no period, as 
a fixed form for all uses. 

Yes, I know when you say 3 per 
cent, you mean 3 per centum, or 3 in 
each hundred. Yes, I know 3 percent 
does not precisely represent this. But 
when did the English language start 
holding out its wrists so that it would 
be easier for some deputy sheriff of 
the grammar schools to slip the 
handcuffs on? 

My vote goes for percent, every 
time, in every use: these notes pay 
3 percent, they are 3-percent notes, | 
am buying 3-percents. And I'll stop 
right here, before that hyphen gets 
us into a wrangle. 





HELL BOX HARRY 
By Harold M. Bone 


Typesetting is one trade where 
even the dumbest comp can get 
ahead. 


No, Oswald—in the printing 
business a mat is not something 
for type to wipe its feet on. 


A green apprentice has given 
more than one boss the blues. 


Then there was the bindery 
worker who refused to work on a 
rotary card cutter because he 
belonged to the Kiwanis Club. 


One stationer who does a large 
business in waste pads actually 
started the sideline from scratch. 


Just because they can set swell 
heads is no reason for comps 
to get swelled heads. 


To be sure, automatic machin- 
ery accomplishes much, but the 
old system of applying foot 
power to a devil’s anatomy had 
its advantages. 


A certain paper jobber’s line 
Was right up to the “minute” ; 
The reason was, he always carried 
Sixty “seconds” in it. 











Query and Double Query 

On a proof I recently read was this: 

Are you thinking—‘What can I do to get 
more business?” 

What to do with the interrogation mark puz- 
zled me. To leave it as written; to place it out- 
side the quotes, and to repeat it after the quotes 
were all suggested. 

I decided to let it go as it was, but am of the 
opinion that two interrogation marks would, 
though awkward, work the proper solution. I 
wonder what you would do.—lIllinois. 

When one thinks a thing should be 
done a certain way but decides to let it 
go another way, either his “think” isn’t 
good or he isn’t showing the courage of 
his conviction as he should. 

The sentence as given really is bother- 
some. Just to see the thing clearly, let’s 
try the two other ways: 

Are you thinking—“What can I 
do to get more business”? 

Are you thinking—“What can I 
do to get more business?” ? 

The double-query way just simply does 
not score, with me, at all. I have no use 
for it. True, there is logical defense for 
it in the fact that the one sentence con- 
tains two questions, a question within a 
question. But I, for one, as boss of a shop, 
would simply refuse to stand for that 
cluttered up style: unless a customer de- 
manded it. In my own work, no! 

Of the other possibilities, my choice 
would be this “. . . business”? 

In a word, I would use the final query, 
covering the sentence as a whole, and let 
the inside or contained query go without 
the question mark. I think the meaning 
is quite unmistakable, and no apologies 
need be made. 


Very Bad Proofreading! 


The following sentence recently caused some 
argument where I work as a compositor: “Cop- 
per is one of the few metals which are not easily 
affected by the weather.” The proofreader 
marked it to read “... which is not...” In this 
the manager of the shop bore him out, while the 
linotype operator and I argued that “are” is the 
correct word. Please!—Michigan. 

The proofreader was wrong. The sen- 
tence was written and set correctly, and 
he wrecked it. The base of the sentence is, 
“Copper is one of the few metals.” Then 
we go on to describe the metals of which 
copper is one: “.. . the few metals which 
are not easily affected.” and so forth. 
“Which” is the subject of the second verb 
—and “which” is here a plural, to match 
its antecedent, “metals.” 

That is a brief but fair answer to the 
query; but this print-shop argument crops 
up so persistently that it seems well worth 
while to give it a bit more space. So: The 
difficulty springs from the fact that a quite 
different meaning could be intended, and 
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could be conveyed by almost the same 
words, but with a switch making “cop- 
per” the subject of the second verb. We 
are speaking, let it be assumed, of several 
metals, and we say “Copper is the one 
of those metals which is least affected by 
the weather.” Here, you see, though the 
words are about the same as in the first 
sentence, the hookup is different. 

Look: Are you one-of-us who goes? 
Are you one of us-who-go? That shows 
the units and the combinations. 

The fact to be noticed is this, that ha- 
bitual use of good grammar enables those 
who hear what you say or read what you 
write to be perfectly sure of your mean- 
ing. A carpenter doesn’t use a tenpenny 
nail where a brad is needed. A painter 
doesn’t dip his brush in ink or soup. In 
speaking and writing, we have splendid 
freedom in choice of words and in the 
way we present our ideas; but there are 
certain rules of grammar which we must 
observe if we want good results. The verb 
must agree with its subject in number. 


Time Marches on, With Commas 


These clippings from Time illustrate a habit 
on the part of that magazine: “When they strug- 
gled and said, ‘What is that to us?,’ Judas threw 
down his 30 pieces of silver .. .” “ ‘Stand up to 
Mussolini!’, roared the Welshman.” 

In the first sentence there may be justification 
for the comma, but in the second, before a word 
of saying, there is not. It is also interesting to 
see that the magazine seems to have no style 
as to whether the comma comes inside or outside 
the quotes.— Connecticut. 

Yours Truly would have written those 
sentences this way: “When they struggled 
and said ‘What is that to us,’ Judas... .” 
And “ ‘Stand up to Mussolini,’ roared the 
Welshman.” No question marks. 

Once upon a time an esteemed reader 
of these pages gave me a right hearty call 
for omitting the marks in the quotations. 
He said they should all be there. But I 
still hold blissfully to my belief that the 
marks are superfluous and can very well 
be dispensed with. (But I don’t insist that 
others must follow my lead; that is not 
the spirit of this department.) 

To work on it a bit: Why employ the 
“screamer,” when the fact is actually 
stated, in words, that the Welshman was 
roaring? And why load the line with 
superfluous type? Coarse work, I call it 
—though done, no doubt, with a perfectly 
lovely idea of being really nice and neat. 

And, as readers of the department 
know, I always put those commas and 
periods inside the end-quotes; the larger 
marks inside or outside, according to the 
make of the sentence. It’s just a matter of 
putting typographical symmetry ahead 
of the quirks and niceties of punctuation. 








Get Together, Boys! 


Would appreciate it if you would settle 
an argument which is raging in our office. 
When a man dies, does his wife retain his 
initials or name as hers, or does she take 
her own first name? After John Smith dies, 
is his wife still Mrs. John Smith or does 
she become Mrs. Mary Smith? And if they 
have a son known as John Smith, Jr., does 
he retain the “Jr.” or sign simply “John 
Smith”? Again: If the son has a son 
who has been “John Smith III,” does he 
become “John Smith, Jr.,” or is he still the 
third ?—Missouri. 


Really, this is a “natural” for 
Mrs. Emily Post. In fact, doesn’t she 
answer the query in her own signa- 
ture? It seems to me the printer can 
very well afford to let the customer 
have his or her own way in these mat- 
ters. But a newspaper has to have its 
own style, and even a job shop must 
be able to tell a hesitant customer 
what it considers best. So— 

The stylesheets and stylebooks I 
have at hand do not go into this. 
Neither a newspaper editor nor a 
printer can be expected to know how 
the individual widows and sons in his 
territory work it out. The editor and 
the printer need a style of their 
own to be followed except where in- 
dividual preference and _ practice 
may overrule. Whichever system is 
adopted, there will surely be a kick 
now and then. 

Several factors have to be con- 
sidered: personal preference, print- 
ing style, and etiquette, or social 
usage. After my own son Robert died, 
his wife signed herself “Mrs. Kay 
Teall,” but I always address her as 
“Mrs. Robert G. Teall.” It’s a clash 
between sentiment and style. Per- 
sonally, I like to see the widow keep 
the old name till she remarries. But 
I would never think of criticising 
anyone else for seeing it another way. 

Then again, my oldest son is “Lt. 
Edward N. Teall, Jr., U.S. N.” When 
it comes my turn to pass on, I would 
find it hard to say whether I would 
prefer to have him keep the “Jr.” or 
not. To do so would be sort of a com- 
pliment to the Old Man’s memory— 
but then again, he would be the “E. 
N. T.,” and the “Jr.” would be extra 
baggage. Furthermore, use of it 
would seem to imply that the senior 
bearer of the name was still on deck. 
You see, there are several “slants” 
to this problem. 

Pardon me, please, for being per- 
sonal; it does seem to clarify my own 
thoughts, and may possibly make the 
matter more vividly real to Proof- 





room readers. The long and short of 
it seems to be that a job printer 
should be perfectly willing to let the 
customer have his or her own way in 
these matters, but does need a style 
ruling of his own to be followed 
where the customer does not know his 
or her own mind on the matter. I 
think the common usage is for the 
widow to take her own first name and 
for the sons to move up a step, like 
kings, John Smith, Jr., becoming 
John Smith, and John Smith III be- 
coming John Smith, Jr. 

The fact remains, however, that 
usage will forever differ according to 
the way individuals happen to feel 
about it, and the printer must make 
his rulings according to what he finds 
to be the prevailing custom. 


Again, the Twilight Zone 


If “altogether” means “completely,” and 
“all together” means “taking them all into 
account,” which is correct in this: “All to- 
gether (or altogether) we have found six 
definite variations in the one word in both 
sets of writing”? The shop inclined toward 
“all together.” The author wanted—and 
got—“altogether.”—Delaware. 


This is dangerous ground. Person- 
ally, I would instinctively take the 
same stand as the author for the 
squeezed-up form. The two word 
form is like an ablative absolute in 
Latin. The unit form is—well, it’s 
still more absolute, isn’t it? 

It’s extremely difficult to get these 
things down to a state of exact defini- 
tion so that there’s such a difference 
as there is between “a” and “z,” be- 
tween “2” and “7.” We can state the 
distinction, as the querist does in the 
letter given above; but when you 
come to apply it, then minds work off 
on different lines. 

It seems to me the weak point is 
that definition of “altogether” as a 
simple straight adverb: “com- 
pletely.” In fact, the word is quite 
commonly used in a much less simple 
way. We say “altogether” meaning 
“all in all,” “taking the entire terri- 
tory into view,” as “altogether, I 
have had this experience twenty 
times,” or any sentence using “alto- 
gether” in an absolute and arbitrary 
sense and value. When we say “I 
have had altogether too much of 
this” or “We are altogether dissatis- 
fied with the proposal,” then the 
word is indeed just a straight adverb. 

In the sentence given I think the 
author had the right of the argument. 
The shop was just a little bit too fine 
and fancy in its analysis. 
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Recent Story of Volume and Profit 


FFICIENT PRINTING MANAGEMENT constantly studies 
E the various phases of its business in order that the 
course of conduct may be so charted as to insure safety with 
profits, but safety nevertheless. The relationships between 
these various phases may be found to have many trends in 
common, which, if recognized and understood, serve as 
guides in future policies and courses of management. 

Note, for example, the relationship between volume or 
“plant turnover” and profits. It has long been observed 
that when a printing business fails to turn over its gross 
plant investment more than twice in a year, it seldom makes 
a profit and often runs at a loss. In other words, sales which 
do not run over 200 per cent of the plant investment seldom 
earn a margin. When sales drop below this ratio, losses 
almost invariably follow. 

This relationship between plant turnover and profits is 
clearly demonstrated in the records of the printing industry 
in this country for the past dozen years. In 1925 in this 
country an aggregate printing-plant investment of twenty- 
one million dollars had a turnover of 230 per cent, or 2.3 
times. The average profit of the industry that year was 6.41 
per cent. With the exception of the next year, the ratio of 
turnover gradually increased until in 1928 it was 235 per 
cent, the highest ever attained before or since. Profits 
closely followed the rise, reaching an average of 6.96 per 
cent in 1926; 6.92 per cent in 1927—the highest recorded 
average percentage ever attained by the industry. From 
these points—1928 for turnover and 1927 for profits—the 
ratios for each began to drop and continued to do so year 
by year until profits had disappeared and fallen to a loss 
of 3.78 per cent in 1932, the low year of the depression, 
and turnover to a rate of only 1.25 times or 125 per cent 
in 1933. 

The next year, the rate of turnover had risen to 1.43 or 
143 per cent of the gross plant investment, and the industry- 
loss average was reduced to 1.7 per cent. It is an interesting 
fact that while the turnover has gradually risen year by year 
since 1933, and in 1936 the turnover of a thirty-nine million 
plant investment stood at the ratio of 159, profits have in- 
creased much more rapidly, rising out of the depression 
loss of 1932 and 1933 to .76 per cent in 1934; 2.68 per cent 
in 1935; and 3.65 per cent in 1936. 

It is believed that the rapid comeback of the profits ratios 
is due to the fact that printers have learned to sell at a 
profiit despite their inadequate turnover. The depression 
has forced them to be more concerned about obtaining a 
profit, even though a small one, on such volume of business 
as they do sell. This is an important lesson learned and one 
which will stand management well in hand as turnover 
advances upward in the economic cycle. Volume does not 
always mean profit. Profit may be made in spite of volume 
if management is wise and economical. 
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Hats Off to Far-Seeing Employers 


O OPEN-MINDED OBSERVERS of trends in the printing 
T industry it is clearly evident that one of the outstanding 
factors in the technical progress of the industry in recent 
years has been the organized effort exemplified by the clubs 
of Printing House Craftsmen and their “Share Your 
Knowledge” movement. It is not going too far, we sincerely 
believe, to say that more important developments in the 
technical phases of printing have been brought about since 
the Craftsmen’s movement got into its stride than in many 
times the same number of years before. 

The reason for this is obvious. The sharing of knowledge, 
the comparison of ideas, the exchange of experiences, the 
discussion of problems, can lead only to general progress. 
It simply bears out the old axiom: “You have a dollar, | 
have a dollar, we swap, each still has a dollar. You have 
an idea, I have an idea, we swap, each has two ideas.” And 
that, it may well be said, has characterized the entire de- 
velopment of the Craftsmen’s movement. 

There is another factor behind all this, however, which 
we are inclined to overlook. Credit is due those far-seeing 
employers who not only have permitted but encouraged 
their executives to take part in the movement, and who have 
made it possible for those executives to devote time and 
energy to carrying on the activities of the Craftsmen’s 
clubs, locally and nationally. Many of these active partici- 
pants in the movement would have been denied the privi- 
lege had not their employers arranged to make it possible 
for them to give the necessary time. We have known person- 
ally of instances, and others have been brought to our atten- 
tion, in which employers have freely given permission to 
their executives not only to give whatever time is required, 
but also to use their office facilities wherever necessary, in 
order that they might do their part in supporting the move- 
ment and expanding its influence. 

So we say: Hats off to those far-seeing, industry-minded 
employers who freely make it possible for their key execu- 
tives to have a part in a movement of such far-reaching 
influence for good! May there be many more of them! It’s 
encouraging to have them lend their hearty encouragement. 


Keep Up Your Savings Account 


ORKERS AND EMPLOYERS in the printing industry are 

\ \ now well into the second year of paying taxes under 
the Social Security Acts of Federal and State Governments. 
Both have had a taste of direct taxation at the rate of 1 per 
cent on payrolls for the purpose of providing funds against 
old age. The first enthusiasm for Governmental manage- 
ment of old-age pensions has abated to a considerable extent 
and many who were swept along with the tide of favorable 
sentiment in the beginning have had time for reflection and 
sober thought. It is now revealed that there has been much 
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misapprehension in the minds of printers concerning what 
will be the real benefits or rewards of the Governmental 
security scheme. 

With the inauguration of the plan, it was widely (and 
wildly) asserted that now there was no longer need to 
worry about the future—Uncle Sam would take care of that. 
But as printing employers and employes have come into 
contact with the actual workings of the tax plan for social 
security, they have been made aware of the fact that the 
monthly checks which are to be paid employes upon reach- 
ing sixty-five years of age are not all going to be so sub- 
stantial that the recipient will not need to worry or look 
for other means of support besides. Even though the maxi- 
mum—$85 a month—might satisfy some as adequate for 
their needs, the bare fact remains that only the younger 
workers will be able to approach that amount, while 
middle-aged persons will receive much smaller amounts. 

The point is, it is unwise for any security-tax payer to 
depend solely on the pension plan for support in old age. 
It is important that he continue to cherish that personal 
independence which comes from his own efforts at thrift, 
economy, and savings. Government pensions are very help- 
ful in times of need but the taxpayer should have no illu- 
sion that they alone solve the problem of living in comfort 
when the evening of life shall have arrived. 


Advertising Again Defended 


N RESPONSE TO THE INLAND PRINTER’S editorial “Call 
to Advertising’s Defense,” printed in a recent issue, 

a correspondent writes that he undertook a short campaign 
showing the vital importance of advertising. “The economic 
structure of this country,” he says, “with its unparalleled 
capacity for production and consumption of goods, depends 
upon advertising for its successful operation. By its ability 
to promote mass production and mass distribution, adver- 
tising instead of adding to the cost, as some shallow think- 
ers claim, has reduced the cost of products bought by 
millions of Americans, and thus is the creator of the Amer- 
ican standard of living, the highest the world has known. 

“During the fifty years in which advertising has climbed 
to the heights of its influence, the costs of production of 
thousands of commodities in daily use have been reduced, 
while quality has been increased, simply because advertis- 
ing has built up a demand and so controlled that demand 
that mass production is possible. During the past two 
decades advertising has also been used to promote the mass 
distribution of goods, with resulting savings in costs and 
reduction in prices as compared with the purchasing power 
of the country. The savings made possible have resulted 
in lower prices and higher wage incomes, widely distribut- 
ing the benefits to the entire nation.” 

Our correspondent makes it clear that of the three factors 
chiefly responsible for our high standard of living—adver- 
tising, mass production, and mass distribution—advertis- 
ing is the spark-plug energizing the other two; the nervous 
system of our industrial, agricultural, and commercial life. 
Without advertising, production and distribution, as now 
set up in our economic structure, could not operate. 

As a concrete example of the efficacy of advertising in 
distribution, our attention is called to the 1937 crop of 
beans, which was 23 per cent above the normal years 


1928-32. Here was distinctly a threatened surplus of that 
crop, which, if not disposed of promptly, might so depress 
the price as to cause serious losses to farmers. Food-dis- 
tributing organizations combined in an effort to remove the 
surplus, not by plowing it under or burning it, but by 
selling it for consumption. Nation-wide advertising brought 
producer and consumer together in a great “farm-relief” 
program which transferred the surplus into the hands of 
consumers and saved for the farmer the profits on his crop. 
There are more practical economics in such a plan than 
in all the Governmental-planned “scarcity” programs of 
ancient and modern history. 


A Topsy-turvy Economic Picture 


HE POPULATION of the United States—130,000,000— 
"ha 7 per cent of that of the entire world, but the pur- 
chasing power of our population is greater than that of the 
500,000,000 people in Europe and larger than that of more 
than a billion people in Asia. The United States produces 
70 per cent of the world’s oil supply and consumes 69 per 
cent. It produces 50 per cent of the world’s copper and 
pig-iron and consumes 47 per cent of the former and 
42 per cent of the latter. It produces 40 per cent of the 
lead and coal output of the globe and consumes 36 per 
cent of the coal supply. It produces 60 per cent of the 
wheat and cotton consumed on the globe, and normally 
consumes 48 per cent of the world’s coffee, 53 per cent of 
its tin, 56 per cent of its rubber, 21 per cent of its sugar, 
and 72 per cent of its silk. 

Of all the world’s telephone and telegraph facilities, it 
operates 60 per cent. It operates 33 per cent of the world’s 
railroads, and owns 80 per cent of the world’s motor cars 
in use. It possesses nearly half of the world’s monetary 
gold and silver and two-thirds of the banking resources. 

Yet, we have 13,000,000 unemployed men and women; 
the national debt is nearly thirty-six billion dollars; secur- 
ity values are only one-third of normal values; one-third 
of the people are underfed; Federal Government annual 
expenditures are over eight billion dollars; the ratio of 
taxation to net earnings of mass-production industries is 
nearly 4 to 1; and the per-capita taxes aggregate $35 a 
year. Industry and commerce is at the lowest index since 
1933; steel production is only one-third of capacity; and 
the railroads are asking their employes to take a wage 
reduction. Automobiles are killing and maiming more per- 
sons each year than the United States lost in the World War. 
Crop acreages are cut to produce scarcity in order to raise 
prices, while tons of food supplies are imported every week 
from foreign countries. 

What’s wrong with an economic life as jumbled as this? 

THE INLAND PRINTER believes the people have been led 
away from the fundamental principles and methods that 
built our material greatness, and that their moral and 

; yen damaged by the horrible experi- 
ar and the Great Depression. Leader- 

, inspiration, courage, capacity, and 

ten to the common sepse of the people 

y, This all must 

for greater 

andamentals 
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THE FIR ST The first impression you will make depends, in the 


final analysis, on the impression your printing 


IMPRESSION makes. That's why it’s so important for you to choose 


a printer who has the ability and the equipment to 

OF YOUR make printed advertising stand out from the rank 
BUSINES S and file of merely “printed matter.” Your message 
deserves to be presented as strikingly as possible— 


in fresh and distinctive types, in smart layouts to 


catch the eye. Suppose, for example, that this folder 
you are now reading had been prepared for you. 


Wouldn't your prospects read it? And be impressed? 


—————— 














(PAGE 2) This mailing piece is set in Ludlow type faces: Karnak Black Condensed for display ; Karnak Medium for text 








You know your own business thoroughly—you know 
your product and your service from A to Z. But don't 
forget that many of the people (potential customers) 
who see your printed advertising are seeing it for 


the first time. And that first glimpse of you and your THE FIRST 


business makes an impression—either favorable or 


unfavorable—that will last for a long time to come. IMPRES SION 


Will your advertising look cheap, shoddy, careless, 


unimportant? Or will it have life, color, strength, and ar OUR 
an undeniable look of authority? The right answer WwW ORK 





to these questions will mean a lot to your business! 
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PRINTING INTRODUCES YOU TO PEOPLE 
AND CREATES FIRST IMPRESSIONS | 


Let us introduce you to new customers by means of printing. Whatever your 





message is, we can make it literally hum in print. Printing done by Horn is 


both distinctive and inexpensive. It’s quality work—and it gets results! 


HORN PRINTERS 


33 WINONA + HIGHLAND PARK + PHONE MAIN 1143 
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House-Organ Parade 








Reviewed by ALBERT E. PETERS 


EADERS of this department who aren’t fa- 
R miliar with Typo Graphic, the monthly 
house-organ edited and published by Ed. 
Stuart in Pittsburgh, are advised to write 
for a sample copy. (It’s sent free to clients 
and associates of the typographic firm of Ed- 
win H. Stuart, Incorporated; to out of-town 
subscribers the charge is one dollar a year.) 
Typo Graphic, a 7%4-by-10%-inch maga- 
zine, usually carrying thirty-six pages and 
cover, is packed full of feature articles, 
human-interest stories, illustrated biogra- 
phies of local citizens, letters to the editor, 
jokes, poetry—and personal opinion. Ed. 
Stuart’s dominant personality colors every 
page, and if you like the Stuart brand of 
philosophy and humor, the chances are you'll 
become a Typo Graphic fan. There are plenty 
of them, and the magazine has had a wide 
circulation, locally and throughout the coun- 
try, for many years. 
To our mind, here’s a notable example of 
a house-organ built entirely around an indi- 
vidual. (The danger of this procedure has 
been recognized by Mr. Stuart, who, in a re- 
cent issue, to counteract any belief that his 
is a one-man outfit, devotes a full page to a 
discussion of the various members of his 
organization.) The publicity value of a color- 
ful and dynamic spokesman or editor is, of 
course, obvious. 


But Ed. Can Take It! 

Personally, we don’t always jibe with Mr. 
Stuart’s sense of humor, which seems un- 
even, nor with his taste in poetry, which we 
would go so far as to say is fierce. We don’t 
approve of his promiscuous joke-clipping 
(from sources unidentified), and we find 
that the constant parading of his firearms 
obsession is a little boring. On the other 
hand, Ed. Stuart is a tireless campaigner in 
behalf of sane and sound typography, he 
talks straight from the shoulder, and he can 
take it as well as give it out. His organiza- 
tion is one of the most progressive and best 
known in the Pittsburgh area, and its fame is 
in no small measure due to the sparks and 
flashes which its house-organ periodically 
emits. What more could you ask for? 


Clients on Parade 


Still speaking of Typo Graphic: a recent 
issue carried headings set in some thirty 
different styles of type—a different style on 
each page. A note on page one suggested that 
the reader try to identify the various styles 
before checking the type names listed at the 
back of the issue. An interesting stunt, and 
one that didn’t create as jumbled an effect as 
might be supposed. . . . Interesting, too, was 
the alphabetical listing of Stuart clients, 
which revealed that 617 different companies 
had made use of Stuart typography during 
1937. Not many firms are willing to publish 
their customer lists, but Ed. Stuart has no 


o4 


such cautious reservations. Those are his 
customers and, doggone it, he’s proud of ’em! 
They make an imposing array. They also 
indicate that Mr. S. knows his business. 


Strawberry Tradition 

For charm and good humor in printed 
salesmanship, look to Strawberry Pie! This 
delightful little house-organ, enlivened with 
humorous sketches and packed with subtle 
selling, represents British whimsey at its 
best. Imagine issuing a house-organ from 





Quaint Scamps 


If you were a reader of 
The Pink Rag, the weekly 
newspaper that serves as 
the house-organ for Ye 
Y Trapp Print Shop, To- 
Vite peka, Kansas, you’d recog- 
nize these characters im- 
mediately. At the top is Little Cerise, 
Aunt Hester’s balmy boy; the quaint per- 
sonage astride the mule is Aunt Jerusa- 
lem Grimm, the only female moonshiner 
in Quadhole township. Their separate 
and curious adventures are chronicled 
each week by Jay B. Iden, The Pink 
Rag’s editor. A more ingratiating pair of 
philosophical scamps would be hard to 
find anywhere. 

Mr. Iden dug them out of an old cut 
book a long time ago, and he has carried 
them through innumerable skirmishes 
with revenue officers, loafers, political 
windbags, and anyone else who happens 
to cross their paths. “I strive in all that 
I write,” says Mr. Iden, “not only to tell 
the story at hand, but to let some philoso- 
phy run along with it, like an old farm 
dog under the tail of a wagon. That’s the 
only way I know of to pack into a story 
more than the space otherwise would 
hold.” House-organ editors, ahoy! 


















Strawberry House, Newcastle on Tyne! But 
that’s actually the address of the plant of 
Andrew Reid and Company, Limited. (Lon- 
don office: 14 Somerton Road, London, N. W. 
2.) The following, from a recent issue, is a 
good example of the publication’s light and 
alluring style: 

“Once upon a time Strawberry House was 
a private residence—a fine mansion with gar- 
dens, a carriage drive, and big handsome 
gates. It belonged to people who bore the 
ancient Northumbrian name of Heron. 
Strawberries grew in the gardens alongside 
which ran a lane, then and ever afterwards 
called Strawberry Lane. Changes came, the 
Herons departed and Industry moved in. The 
old house remains, converted into offices with 
the new modern printing works of Andrew 
Reid and Company, Limited, built alongside. 
Gone are the strawberry beds and the gar- 
dens, but the tradition of the strawberries 
remains. Hence Strawberry Pie.” 


Zestful Persuasiveness 


Lots of printers are better technicians than 
they are promoters. They can turn out a first- 
class job of printing much easier than they 
can sell somebody on the idea of having it 
done. Lots of engravers, too, are first-class 
craftsmen—but only second-rate advertisers. 
This thought occurs to us as we examine the 
stimulating house-organ called Plate Prog- 
ress which is put out by the Jahn & Ollier 
Engraving Company, Chicago. Plate Prog- 
ress is filled not only with good engravings 
but a zestful persuasiveness as well. It gives 
you an itch to use more color and more illus- 
trations. Unlike many engravers’ specimens, 
the pictures seem to have been made ex- 
pressly for the house-organ, so professional 
are the layouts and so spirited the captions. 

Sixteen pages and cover constitute the 
average issue (81% by 11). Naturally, there is 
considerable variety of subject matter and 
techniques, with emphasis on four-color 
process plates. The company has developed 
its direct-color photography to a high point, 
and presents many notable examples. Plate 
Progress is subtitled “The Style Book of Fine 
Plate Making,” and it deserves the name. 


Short Straws and Squibs 


Anyone who does much letter writing will 
get a kick out of The Wolf Magazine of Let- 
ters, the diverting and instructive little 
house-organ edited by H. Jack Lang for the 
Wolf Envelope Company, Cleveland. .. . 
Another envelope firm that has slick house- 
organ representation is Curtis 1000 Incorpo- 
rated, of Hartford, Cleveland, and St. Paul; 
The Curtis Courier, edited by Thomas 
Dreier, is eminently readable. The March 
issue explains how the company got its odd 
name: it began as the Curtis Printing Com- 
pany in St. Paul, Minnesota, back in 1882. 
Eventually it grew into a big envelope house. 
Its plant at 1000 University Avenue, and its 
trade-mark, embodying the address, sug- 
gested the new name: Curtis 1000 Incorpo- 
rated. Unusual, what? .... Wrappers for 
Spud cigaret packages are printed by the 
Jobson Printing Company, Incorporated, 
Louisville, Kentucky. A page in Jobson’s 
Journal told us so.... The Carmichael 
Graphic Arts Digest is the name of the house- 
organ just begun by Carmichael and Com- 
pany Proprietary Limited, Sydney, Australia. 
Editor B. N. Fryer is doing a good job. 
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By 
J. L.FRAZIER 


Tue Fournikr Press, of New York City.— 
“Duties of a Deacon,” with rules in red bleed- 
ing off the four sides forming a cross, is a 
beautiful folder, the cream laid paper of fine 
grade contributing materially to the impres- 
sive effect. Similarly, a letterhead for Saint 
Mark’s Church is of top-notch quality. 

Huppteston & Barney, of Woodstock, On- 
tario.—Your letterhead in light green, dark 
green, and yellow—the yellow for a large “bul- 
let” at the start of the name—is very effective. 
The large size of the type is warranted because 
it is light face of one of the newer sans-serifs. 
Spacing is excellent. 

Gitbert Printing Service, of Cleveland, 
Ohio.—You do excellent work; your ability to 
handle type effectively is matched by discrimi- 
nation in your selection of some of the finest 
of the later types to work with. Layout is of the 
sane modern sort, developing greater power of 
attention and interest without confusion 
through complexity of any sort. 

PerFection Type, INcorPorATED, St. Paul, 
Minnesota.—Though we'd like to see the 
more up-to-date and smarter sans-serif type 
used throughout the page, the cover of your 
type-specimen book is nevertheless impressive 
as it stands. Inside pages are fairly satisfac- 
tory; although, while there is no particular 
fault to find with them, they are in no wise 
distinguished. 

Puitip Aucust Myers, of Newark, New Jer- 
sey.—In their class—small, everyday forms 
turned out, presumably, in small quantities— 
the examples you submit rate much above 
average. Layout and display are particularly 
good, and we fail to find any freaks or curios 
among the types you employ, all of which are 
quite up-to-date. The letterhead of Thomas H. 
Cox and Son, presumably your employer, with 
the cut of an ink ball of modern character 
slantwise in the middle, is particularly good. 

Grorce L. Kennepby, of Waterloo, lowa.— 
While the cover of “Modern Recipes” is inter- 
esting, the design is too scattered to make a 
particularly strong, or good, impression. Com- 
position of text matter appears too solid, but 
maybe the small type and crowding are com- 
pensated for by the greater number of recipes 
given than could have been included if larger 
type, and particularly more open space, had 
been used. As an artist, you’re unusual—sac- 
rificing your ideals to practical considerations! 

Tue Presscrart Corporation, of Marshall, 
Indiana.—In view of the large reverse plate 
and wide band across the top, also the color of 
the stock, the light-toned sans-serif on your 





blotter ““The Choice of the Majority” is too 
weak. Furthermore, the type in_ black, 
printed on the blue band, is scarcely visible, 
due to the blue being so deep. There must be 
a definite contrast in tone between printing 
and its background. Finally, the lines of caps 
describing what you do are spaced entirely 
too closely. 

APPLETON VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, of Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin.—Mr. Notebaart’s letterhead 
is smartly modern yet dignified; the former 
because up-to-date types and layout have 
been used; the latter because restraint as to 
sizes of types (Trafton Script and Stymie) 


commands interest and attention. Your bro- 
chures entitled “Constitutional Government” 
and “It Can’t Be Done” are in this class. For 
reading, nothing so satisfying has been devel- 
oped, so the work of the kind has prime quali- 
ties aside from distinction. In both booklets 
the original Caslon with long descenders is 
well spaced throughout—fine craftsmanship 
in composition, indeed. 

CarNEGIE Union Printing Company, of 
Carnegie, Pennsylvania.—Specimens you sub- 
mit are unusually good—of sane, simple lay- 
out, and readable with clean-cut modern types 
used. To strain a point or two, just to avoid 
being baffled in making any criticism: 
the line “Publishers of Carnegie 
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Union,” below the emblem on your let- 
ter, should be in the Kabel otherwise 
used instead of in the contrasting let- 
4 tering suggesting Broadway. The 
brown of the background for the blot- 
ter “This Number Will Help You” is 
a bit too strong, the effect where lines 
are overprinted on the dial being 
rather confusing. 

ArTCRAFT Printinc Company, of 
Elgin, Illinois—Unusual and striking 
layout is a feature of your work. How- 
ever, though the use of rules is effec- 
tive and interesting on the program 
titles, “Class Day Program, 1937” and 
“Commencement Exercises,” and par- 
ticularly so on the card for the Kane 
County Republican convention, the 
rules are quite too prominent on the 
cover for the Holy Trinity Lutheran 


} COMPOSITOR eee USING 2 Church, especially where they form a 
cross and are broken for lines of type. 

SKILL AND JUDGEMENT This makes them even more _pro- 
F nounced, and the page is so broken 











There’s food for thought in this bit of humor from 
The British Printer. We particularly like the wall 


up that the essential quality of unity 
is lacking. 

THE Opserver Printers, of Moul- 
trie, Georgia—You did a fine job on 


sign, which, we confess, we've never seen in a shop the folder “Masterbilt Industrial Uni- 


was practiced. His Christmas Greeting folder 
on wall-paper embossed for cloth finish is 
also particularly good. All in all, the pupils 
of the printing class appear to be most fortu- 
nate in having an instructor who knows good 
printing and is also able and willing to do it. 

J. H. BorpEaux Company, West Spring- 
field, Massachusetts.—Because it is a rarity 
these days, a brochure done in the conven- 
tional Caslon manner and printed on bulky 
toned antique book papers stands out and 


forms.” The artwork is excellent. and 
with presswork of high quality the effect of the 
front is especially impressive. In view of the 
weight (strong tone) of the art of the center 
spread, we feel that the type is weak, espe- 
cially the text on page 3, also the condensed 
heads there printed in orange. Display is too 
weak on page 4, so the page appears weak and 
lifeless, and therefore quite uninteresting. Be- 
cause when printing on coated stock very little 
ink can be carried, hairline types are not ad- 
visable when size, perforce, must be small. 
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THE WeEANT Press, of Baltimore, 
Maryland.—The cover for the twenty- 
sixth annual report of the Maryland 
General Hospital is high-grade in ev- 
ery respect, and decidedly striking. 
While inside pages are neat, the type 
measure is too wide, making the side 
margins too small compared with the 
bottom margin. Lines could have been 
shortened at least one pica, perhaps 
two picas. Margins should increase in 
width around the page from back to 
top, top to front, and from front to 
bottom. If you will note how much 
better the names look on page 3 than 
they do on page 6 you’ll realize that 
all-eap composition never should be 
solid. The folder “New Y For You” is 
truly excellent. 

FRANK B. Rosertson, of New York 
City——The front of the folder “Dis- 
trict Deputy’s Official Visits” is inter- 
esting. On azure (pale soft blue) a 
band is printed in a deeper blue cov- 
ering the right-hand half of the page. 
The four groups of type are arranged 
flush to the “line” formed in the mid- 
dle, two on the right and two on the 
left. Two faults, however, are evident. 
“District Deputy’s” is set in type 
much larger than “Official Visits,” 
though both merit equivalent empha- 
sis; and surely the first two words 
which stand out over the rest do not 
make much sense as a title. Further- 
more, the blue band is so strong the 
type overprinting it in a blue just a 
trifle deeper isn’t at all readable. The 
background is too strong to provide 
adequate contrast. 

THE ANCHOR Press, INCORPORATED, 
of Columbus, Ohio.—It’s a colorful 
type-specimen booklet you have pro- 
duced for the Yeager Typesetting 
Company of your city. By using dou- 
ble-tone stock and “stepping” the 
right-hand margins, you obtain a tabu- 
lated index that is as striking as it is 
convenient. “Stepped” pages, of 
course, can be used very effectively in 
a small booklet, and this one, because 
it shows only the latest additions to 
Yeager’s types, contains but twelve 
pages. Our only objection to the job is 
that neither the company’s address 
nor phone number appears anywhere 
on it. What if we're a new prospect 
and decide we want some of Yeager’s 
type in a hurry? Having to look up 


ISTHMIAN 
VV A a U U M p A K E D 


three pounds net 
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It has been along time since we have 
seen printers’ promotion as completely 
personalized as the Drake booklet re- 
produced at right. It’s printed red and 
blue on white stock, 5% by 4%, and 
each of its seven illustrated pages ob- 
viously has been designed for Drake 
alone. It looks like old times, what? 


the number in a phone book is going 
to provoke some people, no doubt 
about it. Don’t you agree? 

Acme Printinc Company, of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin—Most of your 
blotters are tops. While it is forcefully 
displayed, and used in simple direct 
layout, the highlighted Broadway-like 
face is anything but in key with the 
far more attractive monotone face 
(Kabel) used otherwise. We feel that 
since the rules on the one entitled “An 
Appreciation” serve no worthy func- 
tional purpose, and certainly do not 
add beauty, none should have been 
used. If there were a band extending 
downward on the right to match the 
band extending from the bottom up- 
ward on the left, there might be some 
point to the use of rules. As it is, you 
fill one corner, so to speak, and leave 
the other open. After all, rules should 
be used only when they contribute to 
strength, beauty, or emphasis of the 
design. To use them merely to kill 
space is not to use them to a good pur- 
pose, because open white space is an 
important factor in attractiveness and 
force in typography. 

McKintey HicH ScHoot Printine 
DEPARTMENT, of Canton, Ohio.—Pu- 
pils here have always done a compara- 
tively superior grade of work, for 
which their teacher, Mr. Lyle, also 
deserves credit. Outstanding among 
the examples most recently submitted 
is the school’s 1938 calendar, each 
cord-tied leaf of which is enlivened by 
a picture of some kind of tree printed 
from linoleum cuts in two colors, be- 
neath which are verses pertinent to 
the month and picture. Except for the 
card, “A Prayer Beautiful,” other 
specimens are equally commendable. 
However, the condensed Old English 
letter, Goudytext, is not at all in har- 
mony with the light square-serif face 


SNOW WHITE 


and the 


he’s not a girl with golden 


locks 
Like in that famous fable, 


She's just a lot of paper stocks 


Upon the press-room table. 





= 





he’s Snow White now. we 


can't deny, 
Just like the fields in winter... 
But wait until she meets this guy 


Called Doctor Drake, the printer ! 
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VACUUM PACES COFFEE 


three pounds net 


THE CHOICEST CENTRAL AND SOUTH 


AMERICAN COFFEES e 


ROASTED AND 


BLENDED TO BRING OUT THE FULLEST 


FLAVOR AND AROMA 
packed especially fer 
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NEW YORK 





A couple of specimens which illustrate a color principle occasionally ignored. The label at the left has its lighter-faced type in color, its 
heavier tvpe in black. On the right, just the opposite is found. Obviously, the latter is much more effective; easier to read, for one thing 
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e'll place her on a printing 


press 
And start the rollers spinning... 


And when she’s through she'll 


have a dress 


That even you'd call winning! 








maid... 





es, now she is a winning 


; 








ow she'll admit. and you 


will, too, 


That printing’s more than guess- 


work. 
It takes a share of brains to do 


Most any kind of press-work. 





nd every kind’s the kind 
that Drake 


- Does morning, night and noon, sir. 





And now you know ... for good- 


ness sake ! 


Let's hear from you real soon, sir! 
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. 
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THE DRAKE PRESS, Inc. 


333 SOUTH BROAD STREET @ 


PHILADELPHIA. PENNA 


used for the poem, either with respect 
to shape, the latter being slightly 
obese, or characteristic of design. 
Furthermore, the title is too small in 
proportion to the size in which the 
text is set. A heading may be in con- 
densed type if the text in wider face is 
relatively a great deal smaller—but 
not otherwise. 

La Rue Printing Company, of 
Kansas City, Missouri—The applica- 
tion you made of the idea you 
recently secured from this Speci- 
men Review department is good; 
it gave you an effective mailing 
piece indeed. The title on the front 
fold of this piece is, “Yes, This is 
the Straw that Broke the Camel’s 
Back,” this being arranged in two 
curved lines at upper left and 
lower right, leading to and from a 
cartoon illustration showing a 
camel, printed in solid deep brown 
over a shaded panel in a lighter 
reddish brown. A straw is inserted 
through two small holes so that it 
comes right across the camel’s 
back. The inside fold carries the 
message, starting with “Why, I 
didn’t know you folks do litho- 
graphing,” a statement made by a 
prospective customer, which evi- 
dently proved the last straw and 
led to producing some publicity 
matter to play up the fact that the 
company does do lithographing as 
well as letterpress printing. 

THE Davis Press, INcorRPo- 
RATED, of Worcester, Massachu- 
setts—The value of humorous 
illustrations in advertising is skil- 
fully demonstrated in your little 
booklet, “Selling With a Smile,” 
in which it is stated: “The illus- 
trations shown here were made for 
one of our customers to lighten 
some rather technical information. 
Reader comments testify to their 
popularity ...”” You show an inter- 
esting assortment of pen-and-ink 
sketches, some in two colors, some 
in one. Each sketch has a page to 
itself, with only the right-hand 
side of each page being used. By 
making the illustrations small and 
by leaving plenty of white space 
around them you emphasize their ef- 
fectiveness considerably. A line or 
two of humorous copy, in verse, under 
each cut adds to the appeal of the 
booklet, which consists of only twelve 
pages, 6 by 7. Not many printers play 
up the point you make on the last 
page: “Your own advertising may be 
stimulated by an occasional spot of 
humor. Used wisely, and with re- 
straint, it can win for your business a 
friendly, cheerful audience.” 

Joun M. Lee, North Sacramento 
Journal, of North Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia.—While layout is effective and 
of a modern character, the use of sev- 
eral unpleasing type faces—which do 
not even harmonize with one another 
—makes the San Carlo Cafe notehead 
unpleasing. Types of a decorative 
character like Old English and the 
swash italic used for the name line of 
this item should never be set all-cap. 
Indeed, many experts dislike the more 


conventional italic caps for entire 
words and lines, because the slant is 
more pronounced than it is in caps 
and lower case, but more especially 
because, unless circumspectly letter- 
spaced, there will be wide and ugly 
differences in open space between dif- 
ferent combinations of letters. With a 
line of light antique caps and three in 
the commonplace Copperplate Gothic, 
the example, by contrast, is an object 





Spire is one of the new 
modern types produced on 
the monotype. Not neces- 
sary to plate. Available io 
all the sizes shown above, 
24 to 72 point, and may be 
used directly for printing 
and the making of newspa- 
per mats. If you want your 
display lines to stand out 
above all the rest, use Spire. 








Black and peacock blue on white stock, 
this blotter tells its story at a glance. It 
was made up entirely from material in the 
shop—a very neat type conception indeed 


lesson of the importance of attractive, 
up-to-date types. Lines are much too 
crowded on the card of the Geo. F. 
Lam Company, printed in a dirty 
orange on stock simulating the ap- 
pearance of the paper your butcher 
wraps your steaks in. 

Tue Davis Press, INCORPORATED, 
of Worcester, Massachusetts.—‘Sell- 
ing with Creative Art,” your advertis- 
ing brochure, scores not only as a 
good piece of printing, but also as a 
good publicity piece for your com- 
pany. Showing examples of creative 
art you have done for clients, present- 
ing the illustrations in actual size and 
in the colors as originally printed, 
should impress many others with the 
thought that you can produce some- 
thing just as effective for them. The 
twelve-page brochure (9% by 14) is 
tied together with a golden-yellow 
cord harmonizing with the figure of 
the artist printed in gold and forming 
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FREE TO CUSTOMERS 


“The M & L Book of Faces” is of great value to 
buyer of typography I contains usetul intor me” 
bos aad complete specimens of Linotype moc 
type, loundry type. aad decoratve matenal Its 
supplied tree to M& L customers 


IS M&L'S GOAL 


The number of characters a man can set per minute 
is relatively unimportant. The real time-saving ele- 
ment in typography is the ability to get the job right 
the first time. That's our interpretation of confidence 
in buying and supplying typography. On our part, 

confidence, built on experience, that we can in- 
terpret the buyer's wishes. On the customer's part, 

confidence that ‘'M & L can do it.” These are the 
factors that make for speedy and satisfactory typo- 
graphic service, that have made M & L the largest 
typesetting organization in the world. This sort of 
confidence works whether your job is a little busi- 
ness card or a thousand-page catalog. Why not try 
it out on your next job. Or at least let one of our 
service men tell you in more detail about M & L's 
unlimited facilities. The enclosed reply card will 
not obligate you in the least 


M 
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TYPESETTING 


COMPANY 





4001 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE - 


At the top is cover of M & L folder; beneath is folder opened 
up. Blue and black, on double-tone stock (old rose and white) 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS + PHONE LAKEVIEW 6201-8206 


OMENTUM 


the main feature of the front cover, 
the words “Selling with Creative Art” 
being in one line and printed in black. 
Examples of creative art in different 
techniques, some in straight black, 
others in black and color, are shown. 
The last page, inside back cover, car- 
ries the company’s message, “The 
Profitable ‘Change of Pace’ in Your 
Advertising.” Printed on a good, 
heavy enamel stock, the piece presents 
a dignified and artistic appearance, 
and, in addition, embodies some good 
ideas for illustrative pieces for other 
clients’ use. 

L. A. Lincotn, of Chicago.—“Gold 
in a Memorial Park,” the promotional 
book designed and produced by you 
for Croisant and Company, is a strik- 
ing and attractive, as well as impres- 
sive, piece, sure to attract favorable 
attention and interest. You have made 
good use of the new papers showing 
colored deckles, the sheets being 
trimmed to bring the band of four 
colors alternating with the light 
shades of the paper, down the right- 
hand side of the book. For the cover, 
a light blue, heavy rough-finish stock 
has been used, with a dark blue 
deckle at the right. The title, “Gold in 
a Memorial Park,” is printed in gold 
at the bottom of the front cover, the 
upper right-hand corner being folded 
back to form a flap and having the 
emblem or trade-mark of the company 
printed on it in gold. On the text 
pages the company emblem is printed 
under the text in a light tint, alternat- 
ing with light blue and light green. 
The text, largely statistical matter 
pertaining to memorial parks from 
the investment standpoint, is well 
handled. Clean printing, good press- 
work, characterize the entire piece, 
which was printed by The Kerwin 
Press, Chicago. 

News Pusiisuinc Company, Sac- 
ramento, California—‘In Step with 
Sacramento’s Progress” reflects great 
credit upon you. The cover makes a 
striking first impression, and though 


the first inside page is a bit bizarre. 
and by no means so interesting or e! 
fective as pages which follow, the en 
tire job rates “high-grade.” Mos: 
interesting of the booklet’s features— 
at least in our opinion—is the cover. 
For it, stock which is blue on one side 
(outside) and yellow on the other was 
used. The lower right-hand corner is 
turned up, the corner point being in- 
serted through a double-line slit on 
the front. Thus the lower right-hand 
corner of the first inside page is dis- 
closed with the copy “New Home” 
showing along the bottom and “of the 
News” along the right side. Near the 
top, on the blue of the cover, the title 
“In Step With Sacramento’s Prog- 
ress” appears in Karnak Black, 
printed in silver, while “1213 H St.” 
is in black in the center of the tri- 
angular-shaped fold-over. There are, 
we think, too many big, bold features 
on the first inside page, particularly 
in view of the fact that succeeding 
pages show a liberal amount of white 
space. The contrast is pronounced. 
ALLEN WetcuH, of Mount Union, 
Pennsylvania.—That your daily work 
doesn’t rate higher is due almost alto- 
gether to the fact that the types you 
have to work with—aside perhaps 
from Cloister Old Style—are quite 
out-of-date, and common looking be- 
cause of their age. The newer faces 
are not only patently new but obvi- 
ously better. With such smart and 
characterful faces available as Kauf- 
man Script, Corvinnus, Karnak Black, 
and the several sans-serifs, to mention 
a few, seen on every hand, as it were, 
Copperplate Gothic, Engravers Old 
English, and the like, cannot forcibly 
attract attention or look interesting. 
Due to effective layout, the letter- 
heads for Aughwick Valley, Mudge 
Paper Company, and Welch’s Bazaar 
are very good despite commonplace 
types used; yet all-cap lines like those 
of the right-hand group of the latter 
should never be so solid. In the case 
of lower-case composition, remember, 


Give IIMPE. ee ey To Your Product 


Preferred Printing 


You want to sell your merchandise and services. We 


want to help you do so. 


We do printing, “preferred printing.” the kind that 
will make your prospects WANT to buy. Our modern 
equipment and skilled men can produce for you the 


forceful kind of advertising 
pieces that will overcome inertia 
— create a buying momentum 
— put that essential impetus be- 
hind your product. 


Pages from French-folded mailing (4% by 5%4) of The College Press. Printed in red and white on blue, silver-flecked stock. It’s bright and breezy 
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all letters, except those with ascenders like 
“h” and “d,” for example, have a top shoulder 
which constitutes white space that no capital 
letter provides, since all are full height. So a 
lot of leading out is required in all-cap com- 
position. The best item, mainly because most 
modern, is the Harrison Wright menu printed 
in silver ink on black stock. 

W. Van GassEEK, of El Paso, Texas.—Most 
of the specimens you submit are good, the lay- 
out and display being especially so. However, 
you must give closer attention to points of re- 
lationship between the types you combine in 
one form. The combination of Ultra Bodoni 
capitals with the condensed monotype letter 
you so frequently employ is very bad, and the 
effect is made worse by widely letterspacing 
the latter. Indeed, although a lot of it is done 
these days, there are sound reasons why con- 
densed types should not be letterspaced at all. 
The reasons have to do, mainly, with the need 
for word unity. Again, the patent objective of 
condensed types is to conserve space and, 
aside from the angle of the effect of character 
on display force, strength is lost when con- 
densed type is spaced out to a wider than 
natural measure when without letterspacing a 
wider face would fill it and give greater 
strength. Regardless of the shape of type, un- 
due letterspacing creates a spotty, splotchy 
effect—not at all pleasing. While the Kabel 
sans-serif is one of our best conservative mod- 
ern faces, you use it to such a large extent 
that the different items you turn out show little 
variety. One really needs several good type 
series if his product is to give sufficient variety 
and if he’s going to give the individual job the 
touch of atmosphere in keeping with the item 
or service rendered, thus emphasizing the 
character of the item or service advertised and 
making the advertising as effective as possible. 

THE OsuHiver Stupi0 Press, Philadelphia.— 
The fine, artistic printing that comes from 
your shop reveals the influence of the artist 
(Harry J. Oshiver) as much as it does the 
capabilities of the pressroom. It is a fortuitous 
combination, with studio and shop both pro- 
ducing notable work. The high quality of 
Oshiver craftsmanship is again demonstrated 
in a recent folder issued as promotion for the 
press—the folder (6% by 9%) entitled 
“Youth,” containing a halftone reproduction 


Our prices are modest, 
and we can quickly dem- 
onstrate that we know 
our business. May our 
representative show you 
our specimens of “pre- 
ferred printing’? Just 
phone Clinton 1520. 


COLLEGE PRESS 


“PREFERRED PRINTERS” 
South Lancaster. Mass. 





Booklet cover (5%4 by 334) at right is blue (reverse plate) and black, on white stock; issued by Transcontinental and Western Air, Incorporated 


of a beautiful photographic study by William 
Mortensen. Type is dark brown on heavy tan 
stock (the new paper with the colored 
deckle, which in this case is brown). Three 
small type stars, printed in yellow and out- 
lined in silver, lend “sparkle” to the cover, 
which carries the single word “Youth.” The 
first inside page has the tipped-on halftone; 
page 3 is a page of text, interspersed with 
the star ornaments of the cover. A charming 
job throughout! It was a good idea, too, to 
include that printed slip with the mailing: 
“One of our customers wanted to know if we 
did ‘Everyday Printing’ and was surprised to 
learn that two-thirds of our business is based 
on the regular run of letterheads, show cards, 
package inserts, booklets, mailing folders, 
catalogs, cards, broadsides, programs, menus, 
and so on.” Fine printing specimens some- 
times give prospects the idea that a plant is 
operating in the fine-arts brackets exclu- 
sively. It never hurts to show that you’ve also 
got your feet on the ground. 

Wituiam G. Grastorr, of Granville, New 
York.—You should obtain and study some 
good book on design, for the main fault with 
the Sentinel letterhead is its disregard of one 
of the first essentials—shape, specifically 
contour of the whole. No type form can be 
pleasing if its outline is not graceful and bal- 
anced in its form as a whole. It is not advo- 
cated that the outline of a job should 
approximate that of some definite object— 
though years ago many articles were written 
advocating that the layout be such that the 
form as a whole would approximate that of 
the esthetically famous Greek Vase, and the 
like. However, grace in outline is appealing 
and always will appeal. Look at your head- 
ing design from that standpoint and you'll 
agree at once that it doesn’t measure up. 
Another cardinal principle of good design is 
simplicity. This doesn’t imply severity— 
that is, absence of decoration—but it does 
imply a design which hangs together, and 
that means one with a minimum number of 
units of eye appeal. If you will contemplate 
your heading again you'll see that it doesn’t 
“hang together”—that it gives the effect of 
three, possibly four, separate units. Finally, 
if the types used are the best the shop has— 
which, in view of their age, we doubt—you 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY...IN THE INTEREST OF THE 
EYE PHYSICIAN BY THE UHLEMANN OPTICAL CO. 


House-organ cover (5% by 7%) printed black 
and light green (reverse plate) on white stock. 
Printed by Neely Printing Company, Chicago 


haven’t a chance to turn out smart 1938 print- 
ing. That shaded gray-tone Engravers Roman 
is entirely out of date, and in competition with 
modern faces now available hasn’t a chance. 
The Copperplate Gothic is almost as bad. A 
relatively small investment in Model-1938 type 
faces will pay big dividends—at least the bet- 
ter printers the country over think so and make 
them pay. And there’s no point underscoring 
the line that is already the largest in a design. 

Wiuram E. Rupce’s Sons, INcorPoRATED, 
of New York City—Your recent “Job-of-the- 
Month” mailing, enclosing the folder you pro- 
duced for the Mutual Broadcasting System, 
really does “talk turkey.” You give not only 
the physical specifications for the job, but the 
cost of it as well. What printing prospect 
wouldn’t be interested! Says the brisk copy: 


WITHOUT CHARGE 
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“Suppose you’ve a sales story that needs to be 
told with considerable force—and a budget 
you just can’t bend. Can you afford to hire 
Rudge? Well, look—here’s a job that might 
have been done in four colors—looks like it 


LUNCHEON 
12:15 P.M. SHARP 
MARCH 23, 1938 
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TYPE MUST BE Harmony Of Type New Ideas And Developments 
EASY TO READ With The Product 
____ Being Advertised 


MARCH 23, 1938 


combination halftone and Ben Day plates 
and the total cost of 3,500 copies (including 
design, artwork, plates, paper, and printing) 
was under $650. The job is a perfect exam- 
ple,” continues the letter, “of how to get six- 
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MR. J. L. FRAZIER, Editor The Inland Printer 


TYPOGRAPHY 


Harry Ewry of the J. W. Ford Company, a member 


THE ADVERTISER'S CLUB NEWS [esse 


CINCINNATI. 


March 23, 1938 in 


CAPACITY CROWD 


SEND IN YOUR 
RESERVATION NOW 


FREE PO MEMBERS 


grimly budget-minded.” All this, we opine, is 
shrewd and refreshing printer’s promotion. 
When you state publicly how much you’ve 
charged a customer for a job, you immedi- 
ately lay yourself open to undercutting or 
worse. But Rudge lays its cards 
boldly on the table. The truth of 
the matter is, it plays such a good 
hand that competition would be 
hard pressed to beat it! That Mu- 
tual Broadcasting folder is a 
beauty, with the halftones printed 
in dark brown ink over light tan 
tint blocks on cream stock. It 
points to possibilities for combi- 
nation halftone and Ben Day ef- 
fects which many printers are too 
indolent or too careless to work 
out for themselves, and which af- 





WILL SPEAK ON 


fords the customer extra attrac- 
tiveness at very little extra cost. 





Russert T. Gray, Incorpo- 
RATED, Chicago.—The Northwest 
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Northwest Engineering Company 





is an outstanding job, an excep- 





of the production committee, has arranged 


for Mr. Frazier’s appearance 


tionally fine piece of printing from 








every standpoint—a credit to you 
and your printer, the George G. 
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Renneker Company. In size 11 by 
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8° inches, the cover is a brilliant 





red, with the name “Northwest” 





in an outline letter printed in gold, 
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gold with the section title (Shov- 
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the section titles overprinted in 








black, adds to the appearance. 
The front part of the catalog car- 








ries a number of full-page half- 





tones of pictures revealing the 








machines in operation, these 








bleeding off the pages at top, bot- 








Slick promotion, if we do say so! This folder (11% by 18), printed in black and green, was mailed to mem- 
bers of the Advertisers’ Club of Cincinnati. We understand this publicity was created by Harry Ewry and 
Carl Ford, of the J. W. Ford Company, advertising typographer, Cincinnati. Congratulations—and thanks! 


was done in three—but was produced by 
Rudge in two!” And the crisply worded sales 
letter that accompanies the specimen and the 
folder explains the cost thus: “The job was 
printed in two colors, from tint blocks and 
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teen-cylinder results on a horse-and-buggy 
budget, and we thought that you would be 
interested in this new Rudge ‘design for ad- 
vertising’ .. . especially right now when buy- 
ers of printing seem to be getting pretty 


tom, and center, while the outside 
edge has a solid black strip one- 
half inch wide, then a solid red 
strip one-fourth inch wide, the red 
being carried in ribbon style over 
on to the halftone and encircling 
the brief descriptive paragraphs. 
All halftones are 133-line screen; 
the color plates are zincs, and the 
plates for the pictorial section were made in 
one piece for each two pages, with the color 
plates to register, so that the halftones join at 
the center folds. Illustrations of various sizes 
are used in the back part of the catalog, these 
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showing special features or parts of the ma- 
chines listed, and each page has received 
individual treatment, some of the halftones 
being shown with solid red backgrounds, 
others as regular outline halftones. The 
whole catalog shows unusually careful at- 
tention to all details of planning and design, 
and to all phases of production. 

Dick J. Zetrer, of Overland, Missouri.— 
Aside from the fact that the measure in 
which text matter is set is just about half the 
width of the card, which creates a rather 
monotonous effect, your card “Skill, the 
Making of Craftsmen” is striking. The effect 
would be smarter if the reverse-color cut of 
the composing stick were the same width as 
the text below it, so that the rather incon- 
gruous parallel rules placed at the sides of 
the cut to effect a line-up with the text would 
not be necessary. However, the layout scores, 
and does so despite the crowding of lines 
of text which need more spacing between— 
at least one point—to make them pleasantly 
and easily readable. 

C. B. Oswatt, of Mount Union, Pennsy]- 
vania.—Layout of your blotter “Printing 
Well Done” is excellent, but the points of 
merit end there. Composition of main head 
and text entirely in capitals doesn’t invite 
reading, and the heading is not enough larger 
than the text to stand out at all effectively. 
Indeed, except for your name panel in the 
form of a reverse panel across the bottom, 
your copy is quite subordinated by the red 
panel on the left-hand side cut out for a 
motto panel set slantwise in the panel. Mar- 
gins around the lines in the reverse panel 
at the bottom are entirely too narrow consid- 
ering the space between the items of copy in 
the panel. To achieve unity, the space be- 
tween should be less than that around them. 

Pau. StemnMEtTz, Plainfield, New Jersey. 

—We agree with you that the enclosure “The 
Rush Job,” a copy of which you kindly send, 
should be of interest to a great many print- 
ers, so we quote the excellent copy: “I am a 
rush job. I rush today because I was not 
planned yesterday. I override obstacles, 
through great expense. I illustrate the old 
saying, ‘Haste makes waste.’ Accuracy and 
quality give way to speed. I demand exces- 
sive energy and concentration. I pervade all 
human endeavor. Men believe me necessary, 
but falsely. My path is strewn with the evils 
of overtime, fatigue, mistakes, and disap- 
pointments. Ruthlessly I rush on, the goal 
must be reached ... I am a rush job.” We 
presume a copy is enclosed with quotations. 
invoices, and letters; and, so used, it should 
have a very good effect. We regret that a bet- 
ter looking type was not used for the title 
and the other line of display “I Am a Rush 
Job” at the end; and that parallel rules were 
used below the head and just above the final 
line also quoted. These, with the pseudo 
modern display type, now taboo, are not at- 
tractive. Initiative is also indicated in the 
set-up of the cover of the program for “Mid- 
summer Daydream,” the border and the line 
“Libretto” being in the ornate type charac- 
teristic of the original printings of the score 
for famous operas, most of which, that is 
those which are famous, were turned out 
when the types regarded as best were those 
most fanciful. Excellent Caslon composition 
makes the inner pages highly satisfactory. 
Modern type would not be at all in key with 
the Mid-Victorian character of the cover 
desicn—the nature of which must have lent 
almosphere to the performance. 
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It's the pen in the hand of the literary genius that puts powerful 
armies to rout. Yes, and it's the pen in the hand of the artist 
that puts verve in the display lines of your advertising. A word 
or phrase in hand lettered script gets attention. It's emphatic! 
And now, ATC has it in type. Six different styles. Look ‘em 
over. It's your opportunity to make use of the “mighty pen” in 
your advertising at a saving in time and money. Call Akron Type. 
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Script type gets a good play here. It’s the center spread of Typo-Talks, house-organ of the Akron 
Typesetting Company, Akron, Ohio. Printed in red and black, it does a neat, brisk selling job 


NAMES YOU CAN TRUST 


When you buy “Sterling,” you know you get the best in silver (though the pattern 


be different from one you would have selected many years ago) 


And when you tum to TOOF for your Printing. you know you receive— 
The finest finished work— 
Obtained with the most modern equipment— 
Achieved by trained. expert craftsmen 


No longer must the printer be “jack of all trades” ~ 


TOOF offers you specialists in every ficld—your consultants for planographing 
engraving. printing, color lithography. 


— OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY No longer must the printer labor with the old type “cheese press” — 
TOOF offers you speed. 


No. loners te: the: peinier Bound! boy one: pavens— 


TOOF craftsmen adapt thew metho Is to your needs. 





ont from your office is a m bearing your personality. Let 






ak for you, sell for you, ge s for you. Remember, it is not 
sults that determine your real cost. From TOOF you get both— 


reasonable price and results 











After +4 year ice. TOOF stands ready to help you with your printing prob 
lems, to utilize up-to-date printing methods for you—to produce printing worthy of you 


So we say today—reach for your phone now! Let TOOF show you the way to a 


more productive 1938 market! 





Silver and sepia on white stock-—a combination that makes this Toof mailing a humdinger! Key: 
“Names Become Synonymous After Years of Service. Sterling for Silver ... Toof for Printing” 


WE ARE MO “PRINTERS” 


Ours is not a business of selling so many sheets of paper with “words” on them. 
We maintain that to produce profitable printing it is essential that sales appeal be 
presented in a modern manner. We are doing this for national advertisers and perhaps 


can offer you valuable Our teleph number is Main 203 ee eee 





FRYE PRINTING COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Dark purple type, orange star, white stock: another distinctive-looking blotter from the skilful 
hands of typographer Ben Wiley, of Springfield. All the old elements here—but they sparkle 
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Representative of the excellent work produced at the David Hale Fanning Trade School for Girls, 
W orcester, Massachusetts, are these specimens from the printing department, of which Charles 
W. Kellogg is head. These booklet covers—very colorful in the originals—demonstrate the stu- 
dents’ capable understanding and use of rubber printing plates. The November cover, in light 
gray and dark gray, with a touch of red on the tower, is unusually striking. The other specimens, 
also three-color jobs, reveal an artistry equally as high, as well as considerable technical control 
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Hat Brotuers Limitep, Lowgate, Hul! 
England.—In view of the rather good ap- 
pearance of inside pages, it is most unfortu- 
nate that the cover of your Fortieth Anni- 
versary brochure should be so poor. The 
main trouble is that, with so many changes 
in style of type and with the lines so widely 
scattered over the page, there is no semblance 
of form or unity, and three ornamental fea- 
tures add to the complexity of the whole, 
which is also lacking in form or outline. 
Simplicity is the cardinal feature of strong 
layout, and it is achieved by arranging the 
elements to produce the fewest possible 
parts. Otherwise there should be separate 
and distinct elements to appeal to the eye 
individually. Aside from the careless layout 
and over-display of the cover copy, the only 
serious fault with the booklet is placing cuts 
on pages in the exact vertical center of the 
pages, thereby violating proportion. 

C. W. Hex, of Rustburg, Virginia—Your 
work shows promise of becoming better be- 
cause the display is well ordered, and also 
because the proper lines are emphasized, 
and these in proportion to their importance. 
With this background, largely one of judg- 
ment and advertising sense, you probably 
would find that a careful study of the funda- 
mentals of design as outlined, for example, 
by Bachelder, would help you. An under- 
standing of shape harmony, for example, 
would have kept you from placing the ob- 
long-shaped border units with the wider side 
horizontal, when the longer dimension of the 
page is the vertical dimension. A better ef- 
fect results when the long dimension of all 
the elements coincide. Proportion, a second 
cardinal principle of design, is disregarded 
with the two open panels provided by the 
border units, which are printed in red, being 
the same size. These two equal-sized panels 
are monotonous, while proportion dictates a 
“pleasing inequality”—a difference, but not 
too great a difference, which is as bad as too 
little or no difference. The old Greek prin- 
ciple, resulting particularly in fine architec- 
ture, is the ratio of three to five. Our 
25-by-38-inch paper size folds down to the 
common trimmed book size of 6 by 9 inches, 
which is on the very practical basis of two 
to three, and yet not greatly different from 
the Grecian three to five. Furthermore, there 
is inconsistency in the bottom panel being 
the same size as the top one, when there is so 
much less type therein. On the title page 
the ornament is not only too nearly centered 
between them but much too weak in tone to 
baiance with border and type. So we see dis- 
regard of tone harmony—and, in one sense, 
balance. Between the shaded Engravers Ro- 
man and the brush-script face on the High 
Point Produce Company letterhead, there’s a 
disagreeable contrast in respect to both 
shape harmony and design characteristics, 
like pairing up a bulldog and a greyhound. 
Really, types have character expressions just 
like folks, and casting them harmoniously 
together calls for skill. The title “Personality 
Plus” on the folder for Virginia Art Goods 
Studios is much too weak—in short, just 
about totally eclipsed by the heavy rules, 
which, if used, should have been printed in a 
second and much weaker color than the deep 
brown in which the entire job is done. Maybe 
this is enough criticism of an adverse nature 
for this time. The better items include your 
blotter “Smooth Sailing” (but why under- 
score the signature line?) and your folder 
“Selling—-the Function of Printing.” 
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George Pancoast, newspaper-plant expert, celebrates. New York Times composing 


room blushes. Paper pulp obtained from bamboo. And other items, from various sources * 


Mechanical Genius Honored 

e To celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of 
his association with the Hearst organization, 
a Golden Jubilee testimonial dinner was 
given recently for George Pancoast, chief 
engineer and mechanical director of the 
Hearst chain of newspapers. Sometimes 
called “the Edison of the printing industry,” 
Mr. Pancoast not only has many inventions 
to his credit, but he has designed and super- 
vised the building of practically every plant 
in the extensive chain. In 1897 he brought 
out his adjustable “fudge” for inserting last- 
minute news flashes; he is even better known 
for his invention and subsequent develop- 
ment of the Pancoast color press. From his 
first faulty model in 1897 he developed the 
twenty-four cylinder press, in which the web 
of paper, instead of going under one cylinder 
and over the second, passed under both cyl- 
inders and printed one color on top of the 
other. Mr. Pancoast also was among the 
pioneer contributors to the development of 
newspaper-halftone reproduction. 

His first newspaper experience was at the 
age of thirteen, when he became an appren- 
tice in the composing room of The Uni- 
versity Press of Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
From there he went to the Boston Globe. As 
a full-fledged journeyman typesetter in 1888, 
he landed a job with the San Francisco 
Examiner—at that time the only Hearst 
newspaper—and has worked for Mr. Hearst 
ever since. Recently the New York Journal 
and American issued a special edition, honor- 
ing Mr. Pancoast, who, at seventy-five, claims 
he has no intention of retiring from active 
newspaper service. 


Conductor’s Printing Press 

@ Miniature printing presses, issuing trans- 
fers and tickets, are reported to be in use by 
some of the bus and street-car conductors 
in Germany. Slightly larger than a camera, 
the press prints the transfer point, destina- 
tion, price of ticket, and all other needed 
symbols. The press eliminates the familiar 
ticket punch of this country. 


Printing in Prisons 
e The Peruvian Government, it is reported, 
has placed a 10 per cent tax on advertise- 
ments in metropolitan newspapers, the pro- 
ceeds to be used for the construction of a 
state printing plant in its principal prison. 
The State of Connecticut has introduced 
a printing plant in its penitentiary to “train 
prisoners in a trade so that they may more 
easily find work when they are released.” 
In both instances it is interesting to note, 
‘ne state authorities not only use taxpayers’ 
‘money to establish manufacturing plants that 


will compete with taxpaying printers, but 
seek to train prisoners who when released 
will compete with taxpaying workmen for 
printing jobs.) 

In one state after a prison shop was estab- 
lished, the authorities had to “go outside” to 
get help to run it—there were no printers as 
prisoners “inside.” 


The Times Pies a Page! 

e For the first time in more than twenty 
years a page of type of the New York Times 
was pied recently. It was a page of suburban 
election news. Another page emerging from 
the matrix machine caught a lock-up bolt 
on the “live” page and shoved it off the 
truck, pieing it right and left on the floor. 
An office ad took its place in the first edition, 
but by the time the second edition was ready 
for press the entire page had been reset. One 
night during the World War, page one 
crashed to the floor, wrecking accounts of 
numerous battles in Europe. The page was 
reset in twenty minutes, so versatile and ade- 
quate is the paper’s composing equipment. 


World’s News-print Production 


@ Statistics on the world production of 
news-print in 1937 are now available. There 
was an increase in production in 1937 over 
1936 of 9 per cent, the aggregate tonnage 
being 8,971,000. This is 43 per cent above 
the low production of the depression year 
of 1932. The sources of the aggregate ton- 
nage were: Canada, 41 per cent; United 
States, 11 per cent; Germany, 6 per cent; 
Great Britain, 12 per cent; Finland, France, 
and Japan, 5 per cent. 

The United States 1937 output of 946,000 
tons was the same as that of 1933, but under 
that of years preceding 1933, the peak year 
in the United States having been 1926, when 
production totalled 1,684,000 tons. 


They Published in Enemy’s Camp 


e During the German occupation of Bel- 
gium a newspaper, La Libre Belgique, was 
clandestinely published in defiance of Ger- 
man edicts and in spite of the utmost efforts 
of the Germans to discover the place of 
publication and punish the daring editors 
and publishers. The real untold story is now 
given to the world by Oscar E. Millard in 
his book “Uncensored.” 

The Belgian patriots carried on the secret 
enterprise at the risk of their lives, and sev- 
eral of them faced the German firing squads. 
Yet in spite of all, according to Mr. Millard, 
copies of La Libre Belgique were delivered 
to the Kaiser and placed regularly on the 
desk of the German governor of Belgium. 


All Belgium read it—it fortified their passive 
resistance to the German occupation. The 
city, it is told, was combed by the infuriated 
Germans, and raiding parties put every 
printing press they could find out of action; 
but, while-the publication office and shop 
had to move, it apparently never was located. 
After the first few issues had been printed 
a printing press was smuggled into a small 
cardboard factory. Bricks in paper parcels 
brought in a few at a time were used to 
build a secret chamber where the press was 
installed, just as a former hiding place had 
been uncovered by the Germans. The stories 
of the many narrow escapes are among the 
most thrilling of the war. On November 12, 
1918, when the war was over, the last issue 
appeared in a 200,000 edition with a fine por- 
trait of King Albert on the front page. 


Chinese Printing at Golden Gate 

e At the Golden Gate International Exposi- 
tion at San Francisco in 1939, a special ex- 
hibition is being arranged by the Chinese of 
that city to depict the development of print- 
ing in China from A.D. 175 to the present. 
Block printing, lithography, and typography 
as practiced by the Chinese before the time 
of Gutenberg in Europe will all be demon- 
strated. A display of contemporary Chinese 
printing and recent manufacture of paper 
will also be shown. 


Paper From Bamboo 

e Several countries are making strenuous 
efforts to become self-supporting in paper 
materials. For this purpose, fibers must be 
easily obtainable, in considerable quantities, 
comparatively simple to transform into pulp 
by an inexpensive process, and delivered at 
a price that is competitive with existing ma- 
terials. After twenty years of experimenta- 
tion, principally in India, today a consider- 
able tonnage of paper pulp from bamboo is 
produced—pulp showing distinct commer- 
cial possibilities. The bamboo fiber is shorter 
in length than wood fiber and quite similar 
to Danube grass or esparto. It is said that the 
short fiber is unsuitable for news-print but 
is useful as an admixture in book papers. 


Oldest (?) Newspaper Quits . 

e After nearly three hundred years of pub- 
lication, what is claimed to be the oldest 
newspaper in the world, Gazet Van Ghent, 
recently ceased publication. Its first number 
appeared in Ghent on January 1, 1666, start- 
ing as a bi-weekly. Later it became a daily. 
It is recalled that during the German occu- 
pation of Belgium in the World War, un- 
willing to submit to German censorship, the 
paper closed down its plant. 
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Printing on Curved Surfaces 

e A new machine for printing on convex 
and concave surfaces, such as plates, cups, 
saucers, and so on, the invention of a Japa- 
nese, Ichiro Hakogi, was on exhibition at 
the Paris Exposition. Printing is done by 
means of a rubber blanket, in a manner 
similar to that of the offset process, the im- 
pression on the blanket being taken from a 
line or halftone engraving. As many as five 
colors, it is said, can be printed at one time, 
each color being applied separately to the 
blanket before it is transferred to the object 
to be printed. Impression is given with an 
air-cushioned cylinder which presses the 
blanket on the uneven surface of the object. 
Each impression, including all five colors, 
requires about six seconds; approximately 
six hundred completed copies can be ob- 
tained in an hour. 

In explaining the operation of the machine 
to reporters, the inventor stated that the de- 
vice was best suited for mass production, the 
high cost of plates and register making small 
runs impracticable. The cost of the machine 
itself is said to be rather high. 


Russia to Build Big Printery 

e@ The State Publishing House of Russia is 
to erect a two-unit printing plant in Moscow, 
one for periodicals, with a capacity for 400,- 
000,000 printed sheets a year, and the other 
for encyclopedic publications, with an output 
of 250,000,000 sheets, all in four to six col- 
ors. The cost of the plants is estimated at 
25,000,000 rubles. 


Price Control in Sweden 

e Satisfactory working conditions in the 
Swedish graphic arts industry were reported 
during the past year. Difficulties developed, 
however, in price control, and the cost-and- 
price-standardization movement was reported 
as having been a complete failure, due to the 
enormous increase in paper prices. 


Exchange of Young Craftsmen 
e@ The National Bureau of the Federations 
of Master Printers has announced that the 
ex@hange of Young Master Printers and 
young craftsmen between countries has 
been arranged with the following countries 
codperating: Austria, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Estonia, Finland, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Holland, Hungary, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Norway, Roumania, South 
Africa, Sweden, and Switzerland. 

Under the “direct-exchange” system, the 
Young Master Printer is received in the 
home of the foreign Master Printer as a 
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guest, and gains experience in his host’s 
plant or in some other plant. He receives no 
pay for his services, but is provided with 
board and lodging. Under the “indirect-ex- 
change” system, the young people or their 
parents pay the cost of maintenance abroad. 

Between some of the above-mentioned 
countries an exchange of promising young 
journeymen (employes) can be arranged. 
Young Master Printers who have completed 
a regular apprenticeship are also eligible for 
this scheme, under which the exchanged 
journeymen receive the agreed rate of pay 
in whatever town or city they may work. As 
a rule, these exchanges are arranged for 
periods of nine months each, after which the 
exchanged men return to their original posts. 


Dean of French Compositors 

e Dean of French compositors is reputed 
to be one M. Lavialle, who, at ninety, has a 
little print shop on the rue Soufflot, where he 
sets type by hand and operates an ancient 
“Minerva” press. His white celluloid collar, 
long black French tie, and inky smock re- 
mind one of pictures of French compositors 
of the last century. It is said that M. Lavialle 
remembers with pride having set the first is- 
sue of the “République Francaise” under 
Gambetta. For sixty years he has worked 
along, apparently with no ambitions or en- 
vies, happy and satisfied in his own way. 


Newspaper and Advertisement 

e An exposition, “Newspaper and Advertise- 
ment,” held recently in Munich, Bavaria, was 
so successful that the exhibitors decided to 
turn it into a traveling show. Thousands of 
people visited the exposition daily, fascinated 
by the demonstration of the function of the 
modern newspaper in all its details. 


Vacuum Process Shown at Leipsic 


e Among processes demonstrated at the re- 
cent Spring Trade Fair at Leipsic, was the 
vacuum printing, or direct dry offset, 
process. (This ingenious process was men- 
tioned briefly in THe INLAND PRINTER for 
February, 1936.) The method is reported to 
be gaining favor in Germany, primarily be- 
cause of the prevailing “Economy Plan,” 
sponsored by the Government for the pur- 
pose of saving on raw materials. The proc- 
ess’s economy lies in the fact that many 
kinds of materials—from sandpaper to fine 
embroidery—can be used as the printing sur- 
face, and without makeready. The process 
is the invention of Karl Schneider, of Kaiser- 
slautern, Germany, who supervised the 
demonstrations at Leipsic. 


Hand Bookbinding Publicised 

e A new publication, dedicated to the “mid- 
dle class of the book industry,” is appearing 
as a bi-weekly in Belgium. This new journal 
is making it a specific point to defend the 
interests of the craft and trades in the field 
of hand bookbinding. 


Cylinder Press Plus Steam! 

e@ The consternation felt by pressmen when 
the first cylinder press was installed in the 
London Times in 1814 is described in a re- 
cently published letter written by Frederick 
Koenig, inventor of the press. On Monday, 
November 28, 1814, as the pressmen on the 
evening shift were about to lift the forms 
into the large hand presses, word came from 
the editorial office that the forms were to 
be held for important news from the Conti- 
nent. (This was at the time of the Congress 
of Vienna.) As such delays were customary, 
the pressmen thought nothing of the order, 
and sat down to wait. 

Meanwhile, off in a separate building, 
Koenig’s steam-driven cylinder press was 
turning out the next day’s papers at what 
was then considered a prodigious rate. At 
six o’clock in the morning the owner of the 
Times gathered up some of the printed sheets 
and carried them to the pressmen in the 
other building, where he broke the news. 
The paper, he said, had been printed on a 
new machine with the help of a steam en- 
gine. He requested that the men go home 
without any disturbance, and pointed out 
that there was no need of sabotage. Wages 
and employment would be continued as 
usual until the present pressmen could find 
other jobs. 


Finland’s 300 Years of Printing 
e@ Permission to issue special Jubilee Stamps 
for an amount of one million Finnish marks 
was recently obtained from Finland’s Min- 
istry of the Interior by the Graphic Arts 
Club of Helsingsfors. The proceeds of the 
stamp sale will be used to finance a tri- 
centennial exposition and the making of a 
historical book on printing in Finland. 


Printing Education in Paris 

e@ Work of enlarging and modernizing the 
famous French printing school “Etienne” 
Paris has been in progress for some time. 
The City of Paris is reported to have con- 
tributed nine million francs toward the build- 
ing fund; the rest of the modernization pro- 
‘gram is being financed by the department of 
technical information. 
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®@ In circle: Douglas C. McMurtrie, director of typography, the 
Ludlow Typograph Company, Chicago, whose address to the Direct- 
Mail Advertising Club of Chicago on May 4 was full of practical 
typographic pointers . . . At the table: Judges of the eighth exhibi- 
tion of newspaper typography sponsored by N. W. Ayer and Son, 
Incorporated, in which the Ayer cup was awarded to the Newark, 
New Jersey, Evening News; (left to right) Carl P. Rollins, printer 
to Yale University; Frank R. Kent, the Baltimore Sun; Charles L. 
Allen, director of the department of journalism at Rutgers Univer- 
sity; (standing) H. A. Batten, president, N. W. Ayer and Son. . 

Seated on desk: Thomas E. Dunwody, editor and manager of The 
American Pressman, and director of the Technical Trade School at 
Pressmen’s Home, Tennessee. Mr. Dunwody spoke on trends in 
Pressroom operation at the meeting of Chicago Craftsmen last 
month . . . Standing in doorway: (left) William P. Hudson, super- 


intendent, The Davis Press, Incorporated, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts; and (right) Warren G. Davis, treasurer . . . Group in center: 
(left to right) W. Arthur Woodis, printing instructor, Worcester 
Vocational and Continuation Schools; Carl G. Kallstrom, foreman, 
The Davis Press, Incorporated, Worcester; William L. Wood, su- 
perintendent, Carlton Engraving Company, Incorporated, Worces- 
ter; Charles W. Kellogg, printing instructor, David Fanning Trade 
School; Ivan R. Murphy, secretary, Worcester County Master 
Printers; and Gordon S. Butler, Butler-Dearden Paper Service, 
Incorporated, Worcester . . . Lower right: typographer Ben Wiley 
(holding line gage), of Springfield, Illinois, with Max McGee, 
printer’s apprentice in Springfield. Articles by Mr. Wiley and re- 
productions of his work have frequently appeared in THE INLAND 
PRINTER (see page 61, this issue). Max McGee, although young 
at the game, has made creditable showings in design contests. 








CUSTOMERS OKAY ACTUAL COLOR 


tomer an accurate idea of how a 
design will look after it is printed in 
colors, even though a dummy or sketch 
may be prepared with crayons or wa- 
ier colors, are all too familiar to print- 
ers. Somehow or other it just doesn’t 
seem possible to make the colors in the 
finished piece of printing match up 
exactly with those shown on the 
dummy or sketch, and frequently dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the cus- 
tomer results. Or it may be that 
considerable time, and _ conse- 
quent additional expense, must be 
put into taking press proofs be- 
fore the job goes into production, 
to get the colors to satisfy the 
customer. 

How to overcome these difficul- 
ties, reduce the time required for 
testing, and thereby eliminate un- 
necessary expense, has been a 
question. Evidently the problem 
was solved in at least one instance 
by The Commonwealth Press, of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, as is 
shown in the accompanying re- 
productions, which demonstrate 
the advantage of a new method for 
preparing dummies announced 
almost a year ago. 

To start at the beginning, the 

cover for the program of the musi- 
cal festival was to be 6 by 9 
inches. The artist’s original sketch 
(Figure 1) was made with crayon, 
4 by 5% inches in size. From this 
sketch a small layout (Figure 2) 
was made, in proper proportions, 
25% by 3% inches, by cutting pa- 
per of the colors suggested by the 
artist’s sketch. 

These colored papers, it should 
be stated here, are the specially 
printed papers furnished through 
the service introduced by the All- 
color Company, of New York 
City, and known as the Allcolor 
Papers. The sheets are colored 
with actual printing inks made by 
the International Printing Ink 
Corporation, the colors being ac- 
curately recorded according to the 
system of color measurement em- 
ployed by the Munsell Color 
Company, so that the colors can 
be reproduced accurately. 

The next step was to make an- 
other dummy, the full size of the 
finished cover, this also being cut 
from the papers of the colors de- 


i im DIFFICULTIES of giving a cus- 
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cided upon for the finished piece (Fig- 
ure 3). The actual cover as finally 
printed (Figure 4) was as near an ac- 
tual duplicate of the colors shown on 
the dummy as it is humanly possible 
to make them. The economy effected 
by this means is obvious. 

A light india tint was selected for 
the paper stock. For the light rays 
circling across the upper portion and 
spotlighting the central figure, repre- 


senting a singer, a light yellow (y«!- 
low 8/10 according to the Muns¢ll 
system of color notation) was chosen. 
The lower panel and the word “Pro. 
gram” were in an old rose (red 5/10), 
while the central figure and the type 
matter in the panel at the bottom were 
printed in a deep brown (red 3/2). in 
each of the three Munsell color desiz- 
nations given in parentheses here, the 
upper figure indicates the value, or the 
degree to which the color reflects 
light; the lower figure indicates the 
chroma, or the intensity of color. 


Dummies made by The Commonwealth Press, Worcester, Massachusetts, show customer exact colors 
of finished job. Figure 1, crayon sketch; 2, miniature dummy; 3, full-size dummy ; 4, final printing 
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By Eugene St. John = =e 


Stamped envelope must be enclosed with your letter when a reply by mail is desired 





Typecasting Problem 

In our school system we have ten print shops 
in which we teach printing, with the objective 
of giving the boys an insight into the field of 
printing and publishing, and to give them a lim- 
ited experience in some of the fundamental 
processes of the trade. 

We have always used foundry type and dur- 
ing the lean years of the depression scarcely 
any type was purchased; as a result our supply 
of body type in the various schools is rather de- 
pleted. I am writing you for your unbiased opin- 
ion as to whether or not you think the purchase 
of a casting machine to make our body type and 
use it instead of foundry type would be advis- 
able. The machine would be operated by a 
teacher and would not be used as a piece of 
educational equipment but as a source of type 
supply. Please answer the following questions: 

1: Could we produce such type at a much 
cheaper price than the cost of foundry type? 
2: Would it be possible to recast our old worn 
foundry type in this machine and supply our 
shops with new type when needed? 3: Consid- 
ering the shorter life of our cast type, would a 
change-over be advisable? 4: After we have our 
shops reéquipped with cast type, the machine 
would not be used more than one day a week. 
Would the fact that the machine is thus idle 
cause us trouble in its operation? 5: I am told 
that the manufacturer generally has factory re- 
conditioned casters available. Would they be 
satisfactory or too obsolete? 6: Is a caster too 
complicated and delicate for a teacher with very 
little experience as an operator to look after? 


It would be economical and satisfac- 
tory to proceed with the proposed pro- 
gram, provided you can secure a teacher 
of mechanical bent who can be given in- 
struction in the operation and care of the 
caster by an expert. A special metal is 
used but you can turn in your old type 
and get something for it. You can remelt 
your caster type and use the metal again. 
You can secure a reconditioned caster 
that will serve your purpose. The shorter 
life of your caster type is negligible since 
you can remelt it and have new type. No 
more distribution is required than the 
students need for practice “throwing in.” 
But at the start the operator should get 
instructions from an authority. 


Sheets Bounce Back 


Would you care to unravel a feeder fault 
on a cylinder job press for me? The ma- 
chine appears to feed the sheet on to the 
front line before releasing the vacuum, and 
the sheet bounces back when the vacuum 
is released. Not being able to alter the valve 
time, I tried filing the cam and am now 
putting it back, as that and loosening the 
valve screw apparently are no remedy. The 
lines of communication are kept clean 
down to the valve and it seems to slide all 
right in its place. I tried making a leaky 
line without result. 


Sheets bounce back from the grip- 
pers because of clogged vacuum line 
or front feeder pile guides out of 
alignment (out of parallel) with the 
bed. The slides should be kept clean, 
for just a little dirt will throw the pile 
guides out of parallel with the bed 
with consequent trouble beginning at 
the start of the feeding operation. 


Gloss Inks Save V arnishing 


I am enclosing four samples of paper to 
be used for box wraps, this paper to be 
used to eliminate varnishing of the boxes. 
My first question is: Would a gloss ink on 
this stock have nearly the same appearance 
as the stock when dry? My foreman told 
me that the only way to achieve this would 
be to print a second impression in over- 
print varnish. 2. What black ink should be 
used on the sample marked No. 1? At pres- 
ent I am using a bond ink, but it doesn’t 
dry for three or four days. This work is run 
on a platen press. The cuts used are zinc 
line, averaging 4 by 5 inches, some with 
large solid areas. 


The recently perfected gloss inks 
are superior to the gloss inks of 
twenty years ago and will show well 
on the varnished papers you submit 
without being overprinted with var- 
nish. Submit samples of these papers 
and name of press when ordering 
gloss inks, also when ordering a 
cover black for No. 1 which will dry 
overnight without added drier. 








Cardboard on Automatics 

We are producing a quantity of printing 
on card stock. Could you inform us of the 
machines you would recommend for this 
type of work? At the present time we are 
trying out a 12 by 18 automatic platen 
press but are not satisfied with its feeding 
arrangement. 


While you do not specify the trou- 
ble we presume it occurs when feed- 
ing and delivering the thicker 
cardboards, such as eight- and ten- 
ply, and as it is possible that your 
pressman has had limited experience 
on this press we are offering a few 
suggestions which may be helpful. 

If we start with the stock we may 
find that the lifts need a thorough 
winding or even rolling out because 
the sheets are sticking together due 
to a dull cutter knife, ink on previous 
run, static, or other cause. Again, 
cardboard seldom makes a level pile 
on the feed table, and it is necessary 
to level the top of the pile by insert- 
ing wedges lower in the pile or at the 
bottom. Having the sheets separate 
and level in the pile is the first requi- 
site for automatic feeding. 

Large rubber suction tips on de- 
livery bar, and bell-shaped rubber 
suckers on feeding arm, are effective 
with heavy cardboard. The top of the 
pile should be regulated for strong 
blast for heavy cardboard so that the 
top sheet is raised for the suckers by 
the blast rather than having the suck- 
ers come down on the top of the pile, 
and the spring separators operating 
at opposite ends of the front edge of 
pile are adjusted lightly for heavy 
cardboard. The sucker tips pick up 
and carry heavy boards readily if set 
back further from the edge of sheet 
than when feeding light-weight stock. 

Owing to the presence of waves, 
curls, and high and low spots in thick 
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cardboard it is advisable to use suck- 
ers only where they can get hold of 
the sheet, making dummies of those 
suckers which cannot function and 
concentrating the suction in the tips 
which have good contact with the 
sheet. It is well to have each lift 
placed on the feed table or magazine 
arranged as far as possible to help 
the sucker tips to function. 

Trouble with tardy stripping of 
the sheet from the form and ensuing 
trouble may be minimized by using 
special platen-press inks, thorough 
makeready, and suitable stripping 
devices. Of course, you must be sure 
the air lines are functioning on heavy 
cardboard, and it is well to test the 
hose and the tips and also to get the 
micrometer setting which adjusts the 
suction release for cardboard. 


There is no press that we can rec- 
ommend for feeding sheets of heavy 
cardboard that is superior to the 
automatic platen press, and when 
you encounter a lot of stock that is 
impossible for automatic feeding 
you still can convert the machine 
into an open press and feed the tough 


job by hand. 


Washing Rubber Rollers 


Can you advise us about the care of rub- 
ber rollers? Is there any special wash? We 
would also like to know how to care for 
rubber plates. 

A fifty-fifty mixture of alcohol and 
benzol is quite generally used to 
clean rubber plates and rubber roll- 
ers. When storing rubber plates they 
should be placed between cardboard 


in envelopes or cabinet. 








Down home, where | 
came from,we never 
had to fill out one of 

these things. | am no 

bookkeeper. _ \ 





“J. Mohf 


Jon 





soldicving on the sob. So 


The Old Man thinks that 
will keep the boys from 


we just fill ‘em out and 
kid him along. 











“In the Days That Wuz”—Introducing the Time Ticket 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 
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Die-cutting Problem 

Enclosed is a press sheet of a label job. \e 
have completed the original order but would 
like to know if there is a better way of doing 
the job. We printed the job eight up, as tlie 
sheet shows, but die-cut the sheets two at a 
time (one large and one small). There is a 
possibility of a reorder on this in a ten- or 
twenty-thousand lot with the various changes 
of the colors, and we were considering printing 
eight up and die-cutting eight up. (Incidentally 
the cutting dies cost seven dollars a pair, one 
large and one small die constituting a pair.) 
Could you advise me whether a specialty house 
could do a better job at less cost, or if there is 
a better way of doing the job ourselves? 

The price of the dies is standard, and 
the only possible economy in the die-cut- 
ting is to make the dies yourself if it is 
more economical for you to do so. You 
know the answer to this better than we 
do. From the pair you have for models, 
you can make three additional pairs of 
dies and cut eight up. You can get cutting 
rule of the same height from typefoun- 
ders. Wood of the same height should be 
used. After tracing the outlines of the dies 
on the block of wood, cut out the design 
with a jig-saw and insert the cutting rules. 

After you have the eight dies locked 
in the press, coat one side of a sheet of 
ejecting (stripping) rubber with cement 
and place the sheet of rubber up to the 
guides with cement side up. The press 
is run on the impression and allowed to 
stand until the cement is dry when the 
rubber will be found affixed to the wood. 
A few holes are cut in the rubber with a 
hollow punch. You are now ready to die- 
cut, after makeready. The use of the sheet 
of rubber saves cutting numerous bits of 
rubber and gluing them to the wood. 


Good Proofs for Offset 


Having installed offset equipment in our 
plant, we are trying to find the best method of 
getting proofs of old forms. We have been tak- 
ing proofs on Cellophane, which seemed all 
right to me, but fault has been found with them. 
I used stiff litho ink reduced with light varnish 
and dusted with lampblack. Now we are using 
Japanese tissue and job black ink, and we dust 
with gold-bronze powder. Does this have to be 
done on a platen press? Won’t a cylinder press 
do as well? It seems that the management can’t 
tell us how to obtain what it wants. 


It is impossible to get a satisfactory 
proof for offset from an old form if it is at 
all worn. The substitution of new types 
for ruined ones in an old form leaves 
much to be desired. With an old form the 
first step is to clean it up so that it is free 
from any sign of filled letters or plates. 
Whether you use cellulose tissue or tissue 
paper, the ink should be the stiffest the 
sheet will stand without picking, as the 
stiffer ink yields a sharper print. The 
makeready is the same as for a new form, 
hard packing and new rollers helping. 
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After makeready is finished, withdraw 
the sheet of S. and S. C. next beneath the 
tympan and substitute a sheet of news- 
print of the same weight. You should use 
just enough ink smoothly to cover with- 
out filling any part of the form. The prin- 
cipal trouble is too much ink and incom- 
plete makeready. Aluminum bronze 
powder is a good dust on a stiff ink. For 
various reasons, the platen press is pre- 
ferred for proofs within scope of its ca- 
pacity, but there is no reason why a cylin- 
der press may not be used except that 
it is more costly on platen-press forms. 


Flat-beds Won’t Do 


Under separate cover we are mailing to you 
two copies of a late issue of a national weekly 
newspaper printed and published in our print- 
ing works in Australasia. You will notice that 
this magazine is printed on glazed mechanical 
paper, the presses used being the best make of 
flat-beds, quad-demy size. The paper is fed in 
sheets 33 by 45 inches, eight pages to a form 
on one side of the sheet on each machine. After 
printing, the sheets are folded, collated, stitched, 
and guillotined ready for publishing. 

With a steadily increasing circulation, we are 
finding difficulty in handiing our output on the 
comparatively slow flat-beds. The ordinary ro- 
tary machines printing from a stereo are not 
suitable for our magazine for the reason that we 
cannot afford to lower the standard of printing. 
We are compelled to seek a faster process by 
which the large number of halftone blocks may 
he produced as well as under the present system. 

You have the choice of offset or rotary 
letterpress machines printing from elec- 
trotypes. We are sending you the names 
of the leading manufacturers of presses 
for these two lines who will be pleased to 
give you full, reliable information in de- 
tail, When you write, state present and 
prospective circulation of the magazine— 
which, incidentally, is a very interesting 
and well printed weekly. 


Synthetic Rosinous Rollers 

While the article, “Rollers and Inks,” by 
Hellmuth Rehse in THe INLAND Printer for 
January was full of good suggestions we won- 
dered why there was no reference to the syn- 
thetic rosinous roller which has been in use for 
a number of years. What is the consensus of 
opinion on this type of roller? 

The synthetic rosinous roller, made 
from a combination of synthetic rubber 
and other synthetic rosinous materials, 
has a consistency comparable in “soft- 
ness” to the seasonal glue-glycerin roller, 
with the added advantages that it retains 
its consistency under all atmospheric 
conditions; that it is not affected by oils 
and driers in the inks from the standpoint 
of devulcanization; and that, by retain- 
ing its original dimensions, consistency, 
and resiliency, it eliminates the constant 
resetting of rollers necessary when glue- 
givcerin or rubber rollers are used. 


Anilin Printing 

We are looking for information regard- 
ing anilin printing. If you could supply us 
the names of the manufacturers and con- 
cerns having this type of equipment we 
would appreciate it. We would also like to 
have your viewpoint on the advantages and 
disadvantages of this type of printing. 

Printing with anilin inks was com- 
mon in Europe before it was prac- 
ticed here but in the past few years 
the volume of this work has increased 
rapidly. The bag industry was quick 
to adopt these quick-drying inks 
which permit the printing and bag- 
making in a single operation at high 
speed. The printing of glassine paper 
from the roll and converting the web 
into bags at the end of the machine 
was the beginning of anilin printing 
in this country. The first machines 
had a rubber roller revolving in an 
open fountain filled with anilin ink. 
This roller transferred the ink to 
another rubber roller which inked 
the rubber stereotype which was fas- 
tened on a wooden printing cylinder, 
with makeready under the stereo- 
type. The web of glassine paper 
passed between the plate cylinder 
and a rubber impression cylinder at 
high speed; and as the ink dried at 
once, the bag machine at the end of 
the press turned out complete bags in 
one or more colors. 

Rubber stereos, rubber rollers, and 
anilin inks are now used on special 
machines to print a great volume of 
bag and other containers not only on 
glassine but also on waxed papers 
and the wraps made of cellulose tis- 
sues such as Cellophane, Kodapak, 
Sylphrap, and so on. Cartons, en- 
velopes and lately news-print and 
magazine papers have been printed 
with anilin inks. 

Quite a volume of anilin printing 
is done on gravure machines, but 
rotary letterpress machines are more 
numerous in this field. The latest ma- 
chines operate at speeds of 25,000 to 
45,000 impressions an hour. One to 
five colors can be run without offset 
and the web can be run into a waxing 
machine or bag-making machine im- 
mediately after printing. Anilin inks 
are in wide use on moisture-proof 
cellulose tissues because of freedom 
from trouble with offset. 

The first anilin inks were trans- 
parent, but today they can be had 
either transparent or translucent or 
semi-opaque like regular inks. The 
special presses are made in a number 
of sizes, the two most popular taking 
rolls 1814 and 2514 inches wide. The 


leading inkmakers can supply ani- 
lin inks. An article dealing with the 
plates used for anilin printing, and 
with some of the newest anilin equip- 
ment, appeared in THE INLAND 
PRINTER in January of this year. 


Streaky Inking of Plates 


Enclosed is a specimen sheet of a two- 
color job we are running. Can you tell us 
what causes, and how to remedy, the roller 
marks? The work is being run on an auto- 
matic job press. 


First, make sure the plates are ab- 
solutely level and type high and that 
there is no rocking. Set the form rol- 
lers to show a streak about one-quar- 
ter inch wide on ink plate throughout 
their length and with same contact 
with vibrator. If streaks still remain, 
stiffen the ink with a stiffer ink or a 
little number-three varnish. If streaks 
remain still, examine the form rol- 
lers, which may be out of round; if 
so, they should be replaced with new 
summer rollers. 


Obtaining High Gloss 


We notice that the cover herewith has an 
extremely high gloss which has been re- 
quested by one of our customers for cartons 
that we are making. Hitherto we have over- 
printed these cartons with varnish but 
naturally the finished job has not had the 
high gloss and finish of the sample. We 
would like to know if this sample can be 
matched by overprinting and, if so, what 
materials are used, and if these may be 
used on the printing press. 


It is not possible to match the gloss 
of your sample with overprint var- 
nish. Finishing concerns can do this 
work for you. We are sending you 
names of concerns supplying equip- 
ment and material for this work, if 
you decide to do it in your plant. 


Two-Color Press 


We take this opportunity to ask your 
opinion in regard to two two-color presses, 
95 by 130 centimeter, which we have an 
opportunity to buy. What is the tendency 
in the States in regard to multicolor 
presses for printing fine color work? Do 
they give good results? Does the fact of 
having to print the second color immedi- 
ately over the first color affect the clarity 
of the colors, and so on? We would appre- 
ciate your opinion in general on these 
particular presses. 


No multicolor press can quite 
equal results obtained on single- 
color presses, but the two-color press 
is substituted on all but the most ex- 
acting grade of work in the States be- 
cause it is more economical with 
automatic feeder on large sheets and 
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thinner papers. Register is better on 
large sheets and thinner papers on 
the two-color machine. It is in gen- 
eral use in the States for commercial 
and magazine printing of good grade 
when the volume of work is sufficient 
to keep it busy. 

Where the two colors do not lap or 
are not superposed the two-color 
press shows up very strong; but in 
process work better results are pos- 
sible on single presses because one 
color can set before another is super- 
posed. This one point of superiority 
is quite generally ignored, however, 
for the utilization of the greater 
economy of the two-color press. Spe- 
cial inks for the two-color machine 
must be used. 


Ink Is Unsuitable 


We are sending you under separate cover 
some samples of a magazine cover on 
which the black ink did not dry. This job 
was not printed by us but we did the bind- 
ery work, and inasmuch as it caused us a 
great deal of trouble in the bindery we 
would like to have your comments on this 
sort of thing as it occurs from time to time 
in our own presswork. 

The ink is not suited to the surface 
of the paper as the varnish has fil- 
tered in and left the pigment on the 
surface without a bond, and as a 
consequence the pigment may still be 
rubbed off. To be of value a halftone 
ink should dry in twelve hours, or 
overnight at the longest, and may be 
had to dry in a few hours or even al- 
most instantly if wanted. By consult- 
ing the inkmaker you may obtain 
suitable quick-drying non-scratch 
inks which give no trouble in the 
bindery caused by delayed drying. 
There is an ink for every surface on 
which printing is done, but no uni- 
versal ink suitable for all surfaces, 
just as there is no paint suitable for 
all surfaces painted. 


Paper Makes Good Showing 
Sample prints in black and process 
colors on the new whiter “Kleerfect” 
and “Hyfect” papers prove their ex- 
ceptional adaptability to work com- 
monly run on coated stock. With 120- 
line screen for single and multicolor 
plates, the results obtained are emi- 
nently satisfactory because of the 
necessary contrast afforded by the 
enhanced whiteness. The absence of 
glare is helpful to the eyes. The sam- 
ples referred to were not special but 
printed with regular makeready and 
medium-priced inks, and are a dem- 
onstration of the economy afforded. 
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°°T Sez to the Governor. Sez I—°”° 





Time: July, 1924. Place: Akron, Ohio. Occasion: Printers’ picnic. The gentlemen, reading 
from left to right: B. F. Graves, F. W. Danner, Vic Donahey, and C. F. Etter. Ohio print- 
ers, especially, will be interested in this picture and in the account of it given herewith 
by the photographer, LeRoy Church. Senator Donahey is just now in the spotlight of TVA 


OURTEEN YEARS AGO when this picture 
Fras taken at a printers’ picnic at Akron, 
Ohio, B. F. Graves was president of Akron 
Typographical Union Number 182; F. W. 
Danner was just starting out in the type- 
setting business; Vic Donahey was serving 
as governor of the state; and C. F. “Buck” 
Etter was a proofreader with the Akron 
Times-Press. 

LeRoy Church, then night foreman of 
the Akron Beacon-Journal, happened to be 
on hand with a camera (“an old Premo, 
still going strong today,” says Mr. Church, 
who is now typographer and makeup man 
on the same paper). He took the above 
shot, and made one print of it, which he 
gave to Fred Danner. Going through his 
desk recently, he found the negative, and 
made another print. This we reproduce 
herewith, agreeing with Mr. Church that 
it possesses documentary interest, espe- 
cially in view of the gentlemen’s subse- 
quent careers. 

Today it’s Senator Vic Donahey, and his 
work on the committee investigating the 
Tennessee Valley Authority has recently 
been an item of national news. Vic was a 
printer by profession, and a publisher, and 
he still holds a union card. His first public 
office was that of town clerk of New Phila- 
delphia, Ohio; he was county auditor at 
the age of twenty-seven. As Ohio state audi- 
tor for five years he was in charge of in- 
specting “the accounts of 50,000 public 


officials.” He did such a good job that he 
was reélected. Then he was elected gov- 
ernor and was reélected there, too. Tall, 
with gray hair clipped short, Vic Donahey 
usually wears tweeds and frequently chews 
gum. He has been in the senate nearly five 
years without making a speech; as a result 
he is known as the “champion listener.” 
Questioned on this point one time, he said: 
“You can learn a lot about other senators 
by just listening.” His work in connection 
with the TVA inquiry will climax forty 
years of public service. 

Fred Danner also has added to his re- 
sponsibilities and reputation since the 
above picture was taken. Among other du- 
ties, he serves as president of the Akron 
Typesetting Company, and also as presi- 
dent of The Danner Press, Incorporated. 
Recently he gave a dinner for a group of 
some sixty graphic arts leaders in Akron; 
Edwin H. Stuart, well known Pittsburgh 
typographer, was chairman; the speaker 
was Harry L. Gage, vice-president of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 

B. F. Graves today is an operator on the 
Times-Press, and is serving his first term 
as democratic councilman in Akron. He is 
the second printer to have been elected to 
the council in the last fifteen years. .. . 
C. F. Etter is still on the proofreading staff 
of the Times-Press; his has been long and 
faithful service. 
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Brief mention of persons and products, processes, and organizations; a selective review 


of printing events, past, present, and future, which alert workers in the graphic arts will find it advantageous to keep an eye on 


Hennegan Company Enlarges 

Due to the rapid growth of its business, 
particularly during the past five years, the 
Hennegan Company, lithographer and 
printer, of Cincinnati, Ohio, has added an- 
other wing to its building at 311-326 Gen- 
nesee Street. Three years ago the company’s 
original building was enlarged by the addi- 
tion of a new wing, but as this soon proved 
inadequate the extra structure was made 
necessary, making a 50 per cent increase 
in the company’s production area. 

All details of the new building have been 
planned and designed with a view to increas- 
ing efficiency of operation. The walls are 
virtually all windows, permitting natural 
light to pour in on all sides. Numerous out- 
lets for power lines have been provided on 
all sides of supporting pillars to take care 
of all present and future machinery installa- 


allowance has been made for additional 
units, also a large modern office building of 
unusual design, affording 50,000 square feet 
of floor space and rounding out the com- 
pany’s modernized facilities. 

Designed and built by the Austin Com- 
pany, the press building, which has been 
enlarged to an over-all area of 150 by 360 
feet, has a second story 150 by 102 feet at 
one end which accommodates the collating 
department for the folding and assembly of 
continuous feed business forms printed in 
the shop below. By means of continuous 
horizontal runs of sash and monitors entirely 
enclosed by glass block an abundance of 
daylight is provided for the press shop, and 
it is also equipped with combination low 
pressure mercury vapor-Mazda lamps which 
provide a uniform lighting intensity of 
twenty footcandles. 





New wing adds greatly to the production area of the Hennegan Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio 


tions. The upper floor will be given over to 
the offset department, while the lower floor 
and basement will give needed space to the 
letterpress and bindery departments. 


Standard Register Expands 


The Standard Register Company, of Day- 
ton, Ohio, has recently completed a program 
of plant expansion as a result of which its 
plant facilities have been more than doubled 
in the past two years, being increased from 
70,000 square feet ‘to a total of more than 
150,000 square feet, and its major handling 
operations have been completely mechanized 
to achieve straight-line production. The per- 
sonnel in its production departments is up 
200 per cent since 1935, and the company 
now has a large battery of rotary presses, all 
of its own design, set up for operation. 

The program of plant expansion included 
a new press building, where the most up-to- 
date facilities have been provided, and where 


A system of mechanical and gravity con- 
veyors minimizes handling costs, and a 
unique overhead system by which copy, 
proofs, and orders are conveyed between de- 
partments on an endless cable deposits ma- 
terial automatically at the various stations. 

Special provision has been made by the 
company for inspection of plates with pre- 
cision gages and microscopes which deter- 
mine errors down to one one-thousandth of 
an inch in spacing or alignment, this being 
due to the fact that the company’s product 
requires precision printing, the major ob- 
jective of frictionless form feeding being 
to insure absolute register in recording on 
multiple business forms. 

The pressroom is laid out for maximum 
efficiency, with monorail system to convey 
printed forms to the collating department on 
the floor above, this same monorail system 
serving also in the handling of carbon paper 
from the department where it is produced 
to the collating room. 


Special research facilities for investiga- 
tion of new materials and production meth- 
ods have been provided, and chemical re- 
search facilities have been tripled. Also a 
complete range of new motor-driven machine 
tools is being installed for the manufacture 
and development of special press parts and 
for experimental work on new business 
machines that are needed. 

Throughout the program of expansion, in 
both the new press building and the new 
office building, the company has carried out 
the idea of applying to its own manufactur- 
ing layout the same continuous production 
principles which its perforated multiple 
business forms make possible in office work. 


Paper, and Old Chicago 

“A Century of Fine Paper Merchandising 
in Old Chicago” is the title given a special 
supplement to the American Paper Mer- 
chant, issue for April, 1938, published by the 
Howard Publishing Company, of Chicago. 
It is a worthy contribution to the literature 
of the industry, setting forth the beginnings 
as well as the progress of the paper trade in 
the city of Chicago. 

Going back to the modest beginning of 
what is today the oldest fine-paper house in 
Chicago, the warehouse of Hunt, Butler and 
Company, now the J. W. Butler Paper Com- 
pany, the record relates how Oliver M. But- 
ler, having finished learning the manufacture 
of fine paper at Hubbles Falls, Vermont, and 
having accepted finished paper as part pay 
for his services in the mill, traveled to the 
then-pioneer town via the Erie Canal and the 
Great Lakes, and in company with Joseph 
Hunt, of Boston, built a paper mill at St. 
Charles, just west of Chicago on the Fox 
River. The warehouse was established as the 
Chicago outlet for the mill. Later, Oliver 
Butler purchased the interest of Joseph 
Hunt, and with his brother, Julius Ward 
Butler, formed the J. W. Butler Paper Com- 
pany in that city. 

Then came Bradner Smith and Company, 
Chicago’s second-oldest fine paper house, the 
Messinger Paper Company, and gradually 
others entered the field. 

Interesting and informative data pertain- 
ing to the field, its customs, early catalogs, 
outstanding personalities, effects of the great 
fire, early invoices of paper sales made in 
Chicago, details leading up to the formation 
of the Western Paper Merchants Associa- 
tion, through to Chicago’s present position 
as “the fine-paper hub” due to the exception- 
ally large amount of paper sold—present a 
good record of the development of the trade 
as well as the progress of the city as a print- 
ing and publishing center. 
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New Heads on Chicago Paper 

A new typographic style has been adopted 
for its new headings by the Chicago Times, 
a style which is not only modern, but is said 
to be prophetic of changes bound to find 
wide acceptance in newspaper typography 
because of reader interest and heightened 
legibility. Collaborating with the Times, 
Douglas C. McMurtrie, director of typog- 
raphy of the Ludlow Typograph Company, 





‘Captain mad,’ 
crew begs aid | 





Lower-case heads, set flush to left, are part 
of Chicago Times’ re-styling scheme. Douglas 
C. McMurtrie, of Ludlow, helped plan page 


Chicago, assisted in working out the new 
typographic style, in which Ludlow Karnak 
in various widths and weights is used for 
the principal heads throughout the paper, 
Ludlow faces being used by the paper for 
display composition as well as for various 
news headings. 

Lower-case headings are now used ex- 
clusively by the Times, only the first letter 
of heads and of proper names being capi- 
talized in accordance with the new style 
established. All heads are set flush to the left 
in large type without any sub-decks. 


Franklin Catalog Comes of Age 


Twenty-one years of service to the printing 
industry is the record achieved by “The 
Franklin Printing Catalog” this past month. 
Starting as a small pamphlet, the catalog has 
developed to its present sizable form, going 
steadily forward through war, prosperity, 
and depression, not only retaining its stand- 
ing but increasing its prestige among 
printers throughout the country. 

The record of development of the catalog 
is one in which this journal has a special 
interest, not alone because of what it has 
accomplished for those using it, but more 
especially because of the fact, as frequently 
stated by the late Roy T. Porte, that it was 
due to a short news note followed by a de- 
scriptive article secured by the then editor 
of THe INLAND Printer that the Porte Pub- 
lishing Company was forced into publishing 
the catalog in answer to the large number 
of inquiries which resulted from that news 
note and the subsequent article. At that time, 
early in 1917, it was a small list compiled 
and issued solely for the benefit of a small 
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group. Today, at twenty-one years of age, 
its influence is world-wide, for it is known 
and used wherever printing is done. 

So we extend our heartiest congratulations 
to The Franklin Printing Catalog and the 
Porte Publishing Company upon its celebra- 
tion, and also our best wishes for many happy 
returns of the day. 


Seeks Names of Former Printers 


A worthy project in connection with the 
instruction of students in printing classes 
has been undertaken by Horace H. Wall, of 
San Francisco, California, and we know our 
readers will be glad to assist him in gather- 
ing some information he is seeking. Mr. Wall 
is endeavoring to secure a number of short 
letters from prominent men who have done 
or are now doing important work in various 
fields outside the graphic arts who started 
out as, or during the early parts of their 
careers were, printers. It is his hope that 
these letters will tell a little of the influence 
their early experience in the printing office 
had on the education and later development 
of the writers. 

Mr. Wall’s purpose in securing these let- 
ters is to have them set in suitable format 
by his students as part of their class work, 
then have them printed for distribution to 
the students and their parents. He is also 
including noted men of earlier times, his list 
of these at present including such names as 
Thomas A. Edison, and Benjamin Franklin, 
William Lloyd Garrison, Henry George, 
Horace Greeley, Warren G. Harding, Joel 
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Chandler Harris, Bret Harte, William Dean 
Howells, Mark Twain, Artemus Ward, Thur- 
low Weed, and Walt Whitman. 

Any names our readers may suggest to 
Mr. Wall will be received by him with ap- 
preciation. His address is 126 Palm Avenue, 
San Francisco, California. The project is an 
interesting one, and should result in some 
characterful documents. Certainly it should 
stimulate the students concerned. 
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Ayer Cup to Newark News 

The Newark, New Jersey, Evening News 
was selected by the judges in the annual 
exhibition of N. W. Ayer and Son, Incor- 
porated, as being the most outstanding for 
typographical excellence, and was awarded 
the Francis Wayland Ayer Cup. The paper 
was selected from among 1,438 newspapers 
entered in the eighth exhibition of news- 
paper typography. The judges were Frank R. 
Kent, of the Baltimore Sun; Carl P. Rollins, 
The Yale University Press; and Charles L. 
Allen, director of the department of Journal- 
ism, Rutgers University. Awards were made 
on the basis of makeup, presswork, and gen- 
eral typographical excellence, and the exhi- 
bition was open to all daily English-language 
newspapers, issues of Friday, March 4. 

Honorable mentions in each of the three 
circulation divisions were awarded the fol- 
lowing: More than 50,000 circulation, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Post, first; Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, Times, second; New York Times, 
third. From 10,000 to 50,000 circulation, 
Rutland, Vermont, Herald, first; Hartford, 
Connecticut, Courant, second; Kenosha, Wis- 
consin, _Evening News, third. Less than 
10,000 circulation, News, Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, first; Evening Recorder, Amsterdam, 
New York, second; News-Democrat, Goshen, 
Indiana, third. 

Formal presentation of the cup and cer- 
tificates of award was made at a luncheon 
in the Ayer Building, Philadelphia, on Tues- 
day, April 26. George W. Scudder, president 
of the Evening News Publishing Company, 
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Most outstanding for typographical excellence, News won N. W. Ayer’s annual cup 


publisher of the Newark Evening News, ac- 
cepted the cup on behalf of the winning 
paper, and Arthur J. Sinnott, editor-in-chief 
of the Evening News, spoke on “The Job of 
the Newspaper.” All entries were placed on 
exhibition in the Ayer Galleries, in Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Sinnott lauded the N. W. Ayer 
company for its part in the development of 
“typographical sanity” and decried overem- 
phasis in type. 
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Roller Company Reorganized 

About the middle of last month, Hillard L. 
Ditzler, P. J. McInerney, Frank A. Beisel, 
and William J. Winger took over the Ameri- 
can Printers’ Roller Company, a forty-year- 
old Chicago manufacturing concern. 

Mr. Ditzler is president of the reorganized 
company, Mr. McInerney is vice-president, 
Mr. Beisel is treasurer, and Mr. Winger is 
secretary. Joseph Sorenson assumes the re- 
sponsibilities of superintendent. All have 
had a long and diversified background in the 
printing and printing-roller industries. 

Mr. Ditzler’s first association with the 
roller industry was in 1915 with George E. 
Crane of the Chicago Roller Company. When 
Mr. Crane disposed of his interests in 1927, 
Mr. Ditzler continued as sales representative, 
and during the past two years acted in the 
capacity of president of the company. 

Mr. Beisel has had many years of practical 
experience in the printing industry, having 
started in 1909. He has worked for such or- 
ganizations as the Magill-Weinsheimer Com- 
pany, the four-color department of Sears 
Roebuck and Company, and the Menasha 
Printing and Carton Company. He has also 
installed a plant for the Carton Specialties 
Company in Toronto, Canada. 

Messrs. McInerney, Winger, and Sorenson 
have also had many years of experience in 
the roller industry. Mr. McInerney has been 
in the business for eighteen years, Mr. 
Winger also eighteen years, and Mr. Soren- 
son twenty-eight years. 

In addition to manufacturing and selling 
rollers, this company also makes makeready 
paste, padding glues, and other such items. 
Sales efforts will be concentrated in the cen- 
tral and mid-western states. 


Printing Teachers Qualified 

A combined experience of 115 years at 
the printing trade in sixty-five different 
plants and in ten different states was the 
record revealed through a recent check up on 
the qualifications of the five men in charge 
of instruction in printing at the South Da- 
kota State Agricultural College, Brookings, 
which is one of the two institutions in the 
country awarding a degree in printing. (The 
other is Carnegie Institute of Technology, at 
Pittsburgh.) The five men are Thomas C. 
Ryther, superintendent of the printing labo- 
ratory, who teaches costs and estimating; 
E. B. Harding, specialist on composing ma- 
chines; G. Lynn Hollen, typography; A. D. 
Evenson, presswork; and Windsor A. Straw, 
production foreman, who teaches layout, de- 
sign, and imposition. In view of the fact that 
one of the five men is only thirty years old, 
two of the others are under forty, and only 
one is fifty, this combined experience of 115 
years is all the more significant. 

The printers and journalists at South Da- 
kota have an organization known as the 
Printonian Club, which sponsors an annual 
contest in typography. In the recent contest, 
which involved designing a cover for the 
program-booklet printed for the annual 
industrial tour, the first prize winner was 
Robert Oddy, son of E. B. Oddy, publisher 
of the Woonsocket News. Jack Hayes, son of 
R. E. Hayes, composing-room foreman of 
The Dakota Farmer, Aberdeen, carried off 
second prize. The prizes for both first and 
second places were Lufkin printers’ measur- 
ing tapes. Star makeup rules were awarded 
four others who placed in the contest. 


Judges in the contest were three South 
Dakota editors—Homer Given, of the Volga 
Tribune; R. A. Turner, Brookings County 
Press; C. Mitchell, Brookings Register. 


E. P. Lawson Dies 

Edgar P. Lawson, chairman of the board 
of E. P. Lawson and Company, Incorporated, 
New York City, died at Safety Harbor, 
Florida, on April 18, at the age of sixty-five 
years. He had spent the winter in the West 
Indies, cruising on his yacht. His home was 
at Southport, Connecticut. 

Mr. Lawson was born in Alabama, going 
to New York City in 1898 and introducing 
Seybold paper cutters in the eastern states. 





EDGAR P. LAWSON, 1873-1938 


Later he formed his own company for the 
purpose of handling this line of machinery, 
the company subsequently becoming selling 
agent for the Seybold division of the Harris- 
Seybold-Potter Company, and handling a 
complete line of bookbinding machinery. He 
held the office of president of the company 
until 1936 when he became chairman of the 
board. 

Always taking an active part in the affairs 
of the industry, Mr. Lawson was prominent 
in the formation of the New York Printing 
Machinery Dealers Association in the early 
days of N. R. A., and also devoted consider- 
able time to the work of the National Print- 
ing Equipment Association. He was likewise 
prominent in Masonic circles. 


Pohrte With Schmidt Company 


W. C. Pohrte, whose experience covers 
more than twenty years in advertising-agency 
production work and in printing and litho- 
graphing sales work, has been appointed as 
contact man for the Chicago district by the 
E. F. Schmidt Company, of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. His offices are in the Mallers Build- 
ing, 59 East Madison Street. With his wide 
background of experience plus the complete 
facilities of the company, which combine 
printing. lithography, creative advertising, 
and art studios, Mr. Pohrte is in an excellent 
position to render wide service to adver- 
tisers in the territory he will cover. 


U. T. A. Convention Committee 

Committees for the fifty-second annual 
convention of the United Typothetae of 
America, which will be held in Indianapolis, 
Indiana, next October, have been named by 
C. Kenneth Miller, president of the Indian- 
apolis Typothetae, the chairmen appointed 
and authorized to appoint their own commit- 
tee members. The chairman of the general 
convention committee is Walter Twiname, 
of the Sentinel Printing Company, and 
treasurer of the Indiana State Typothetae. 
Arthur J. Randall, of Hankel-Randall- 
Warner Company, Indianapolis, is chairman 
of the finance committee. C. Kenneth Miller, 
of the Colortype Corporation, president of 
the Indianapolis Typothetae and vice-presi- 
dent of the Indiana State Typothetae, is 
chairman of the committee on publicity. 
Arthur D. Pratt, of the Pratt Poster Com- 
pany, and president of the Indiana State 
Typothetae, is chairman of the reception 
committee. The registration committee is 
headed by Garner Bramwood, of the Bram- 
wood Press, Indianapolis. 

The committee on entertainment, of which 
Ralph Duncan, of the McCullough Com- 
pany, is chairman, includes Edward Magel, 
of the Crescent Paper Company; Earl Haver- 
stick, of the Haverstick Company; and Ray 
Thomas, of Thomas & Evans. 

The ladies committee includes Mrs. A. D. 
Pratt, Mrs. C. Kenneth Miller, and Mrs. D. 
A. Sweeney. 

On the committee on state codperation are 
Ervin Weil, of the Keller-Crescent Company, 
Incorporated, of Evansville; Ross Woodburn, 
Woodburn Printing Company, Terra Haute; 
R. H. Allen, R. R. Donnelley and Sons Com- 
pany, Crawfordsville; Eno Nation, Nation- 
Robinson Printers, Incorporated, Muncie; 
Ray Nicholson, Nicholson Printing Com- 
pany, Incorporated, Richmond; Roy Kelvie, 
Kelvie Press, Incorporated, Kokomo-Peru; 
Pete Dooley, General Printing Corporation 
of Fort Wayne, Fort Wayne; H. H. White- 
ley, The Dowagiac Commercial Press, Do- 
wagiac, Michigan, and Carl Hibberd, Hib- 
berd Printing Company, South Bend. 

The allied graphic arts groups committee 
includes Robert Fleischer, of the Century 
Paper Company, and Arthur S. Overbay, of 
the Typographic Service Company, as joint 
committee chairmen. 


John W. Marder Dies 

John W. Marder, one of the well known 
Marder family of typefounders, for many 
years connected with the printing field, and 
in later years widely known as a consulting 
industrial engineer and accountant, died at 
Rochester, New York, on April 18. Mr. 
Marder was connected with the old firm of 
Marder, Luse and Company, of which his 
father was one of the founders, prior to that 
company’s becoming a part of the American 
Type Founders Company at the time when 
between twenty and twenty-five separate 
type foundries in the country were combined 
to form the A. T. F. organization back about 
1893. John W. served the company as secre- 
tary and treasurer, and continued in a prom- 
inent position following the amalgamation. 

Later, Mr. Marder was head of the Crans- 
ston Printing Press Company, of Norwich, 
Connecticut; then he founded the Peerless 
Printing Press Company, at Palmyra, New 
York. Returning to Chicago, the place of 
his birth and early experience, he became 
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general manager of the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Manufacturing Company. In 1918 
he branched out into industrial engineering 
and cost accounting and began specializing 
in that field, gaining recognition through 
election as vice-president and a director of 
the Society of Industrial Engineers in 1932 
and 1933, and being a national director of 
the Society for the Advancement of Manage- 
ment at the time of his death. 


Paper’s “Third Dimension” 


A somewhat novel method has been 
adopted by the Whiting-Plover Paper Com- 
pany, of Stevens Point, Wisconsin, for its 
new sales presentation book, which carries 
the title, “The Fourth Dimension of Per- 
manized Papers.” Emphasizing various points 
pertaining to the permanence of paper 
through short paragraphs set in large type, 
well spaced out and with generous margins 
on the pages, the book, which is 9 by 12 
inches in size and plastic bound, includes 
a number of illustrations which intrigue the 

‘interest. These illustrations, of which there 
are eleven, are what are known as Macyart 
third-dimension pictures. To the naked eye 
they present rather a jumble, giving the 
appearance of colors being out of register; 


“Hallmark” Cards in New Home 


Rapid increase in the firm’s business, 
which is the production of the well known 
“Hallmark” greeting cards having world- 
wide distribution, made it necessary for Hall 
Brothers, Incorporated, of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, to seek larger quarters. Also larger 
quarters were required for the company’s 
newly inaugurated dealers’ service depart- 
ment. Hence what might be termed a pro- 
gressive move to a new location was made 
during the past year, culminating in the of- 
ficial occupancy of a six-story building at 
Twenty-fifth Street and Grand Avenue on 
Christmas eve. 

The building was purchased in January, 
1936, to provide the necessary room for ex- 
pansion, the purchase being made on a mar- 
ket basis which enabled the company to 
secure an outstanding location for the low 
figure of $1,106,000 for ground and build- 
ing. As remodeling has progressed, the com- 
pany has gradually taken occupancy until it 
is now housed in a plant which, to quote 
one expression, “conveys much of the same 
spirit of cheer, comfort, and sympathy to its 
employes as its product, the ‘Hallmark’ 
greeting cards, is designed to convey from 
senders to recipients.” 





A production floor at Hall Brothers, Incorporated, Kansas City, Missouri, where the finest 
available printing equipment—including die-cutting, embossing, gravure presses, and folding 
machines—contributes to the high quality of the greeting cards manufactured by this firm 


but when viewed through the Macyscope, a 
simple device on the order of the stereoscope, 
but with one lens red and the other blue, 
these pictures take on a third dimension and 
stand out as though rising off the paper on 
which they are printed. 

The point stressed is that the fourth di- 
mension of paper is permanence, and this is 
brought out from the standpoint of the 
typist, the man who dictates the letters, the 
man who works with records, the treasurer 
and other officials, and so on, including the 
printer, who must consider each customer’s 
need for the quality of permanence. 

The book is being distributed only to those 
salesmen actually selling the company’s per- 
manized papers, due to the cost of produc- 
tion. A few hundred copies are available 
when ordered by one of the company’s dis- 
tributors. The price is $2 a copy. 
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Many thousands of miles were traveled, 
and a considerable number of buildings 
were inspected, by the president of the 
company, Joyce C. Hall, and two of the plant 
executives, Charles S. Stevenson and Charles 
C. Culp, in order to secure the best ideas 
in manufacturing layouts and styling. Offi- 
cers, department heads, and employes were 
consulted before these ideas were incorpo- 
rated and plans for the redesigned plant 
were finally okayed. Now, the modernized 
structure with its carefully engineered alter- 
ations is said to house the finest and best- 
equipped greeting-card manufacturing plant 
in the world. 

More than four times the area of the 
former quarters are provided by the new 
floor space of 240,000 square feet. Spacious 
floors are efficiently organized with model 
office facilities, and the designing and manu- 


facturing quarters are complete with air- 
conditioning and every modern improvement 
which, with specialized features, make the 
structure ideal for the company’s purposes. 

The best type of easel-desks possible were 
secured for the creative artists; comfortable 
lounge furniture has been provided in quar- 
ters near working areas of the different de- 
partments; sound deadening structural ma- 
terials have been used; heavy production 
machinery is mounted on cork to eliminate 
noise and vibration; electric-eye automatic 
control of doors permits operators of trucks 
to pass through without stopping to open or 
shut them; block-long stretches of north 
light provide abundance of daylight. 

In the hand-coloring and hand-finishing 
department, two hundred young women work 
at tables adjacent to a wall of continuous 
windows almost a block long, while in the 
designing department each member of the 
staff benefits from direct north light. Many 
of the usual partitions and structural sup- 
ports have been eliminated through the efh- 
cient architectural handling, thus insuring 
maximum light and circulation of washed air 
for every department, as well as maintaining 
control of floor traffic. 

The array of printing presses, cutters, die- 
cutting presses, folding machines, embossing 
and gravure presses, and other equipment, 
presents an impressive scene, modern presses 
and other machinery of many descriptions 
and uses combining with the art of skilled 
craftsmen in producing the many refine- 
ments that are the result of ceaseless search 
for improvements in the production of the 
“Hallmark” line. 

A telephone on the manager’s desk, right 
at his elbow, gives him immediate contact 
with fifty-eight key people, while a micro- 
phone beside his desk is hooked up to a 
public address system which enables him to 
speak to all the employes simultaneously. 

The Hall Brothers business presents a re- 
markable example of progress. Starting as a 
one-man proposition in Kansas City just over 
a quarter of a century ago, the personnel at 
the headquarters plant and offices in Kansas 
City now numbers over eight hundred. Four 
times the area formerly used in the com- 
pany’s eastern display rooms on the thir- 
teenth floor of the Empire State Building in 
New York City now provides what is said 
to be the most extensive and most complete 
array of greeting cards and display fixtures 
ever assembled. A trained staff of over sev- 
enty salesmen distributes the company’s 
products throughout the world. A Canadian 
affiliate covers every province of that Domin- 
ion, and foreign sales representatives sell 
“Hallmark” cards in Europe, Asia, Central 
and South America, the Hawaiian Islands, 
and other far-distant points. 


Exhibit of Recorded Word 


A museum which is to be devoted to pre- 
senting the history of the recorded word and 
its development down through the ages has 
been established by the New York Times on 
the tenth floor of the Times Annex, West 
Forty-fifth Street, New York City, where it 
will be open to the general public as a per- 
manent feature. 

Included among the items on exhibit is 
a Chinese newspaper which is said to have 
been published continuously from the 
eleventh century to 1911, also several books 
almost five hundred years old, with early 
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missals and Bibles, ancient scrolls, cunei- 
form cones, examples of hieroglyphics, 
hieratic writing, examples on papyrus, and 
original specimens of the first hand-written 
news letters of London and Holland, together 
with other items of value as well as interest 
in depicting the progress of recording 
thought and disseminating news. One item is 
a Franklin press at least 250 years old, while 
a volume of the Times, printed on all-rag 
paper for permanent record, and reduced to 
the size of a family Bible, is one of the 
pieces showing the printed word of today. 

The material for the museum has been 
collected quietly over a period of ten or more 
years, and has been assembled with the view 
to presenting a choice, rather than an elabo- 
rate, collection of pieces showing the de- 
velopment of the recorded word. The mu- 
seum received its dedicatory opening during 
the convention of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, held in New York 
City April 26 to 29. 


West Virginia Calls N. E. A. 

Nine days in West Virginia—three days at 
the famous Greenbrier Hotel at White Sul- 
phur Springs and six days touring the state 
—with convention sessions including round- 
table discussions covering problems pertain- 
ing to newspaper publishing and manage- 
ment, including editorial, advertising, and 
circulation, photography, and so on, is the 
combination of business and pleasure await- 
ing members and guests of the National 
Editorial Association in June. 

Morning and afternoon sessions will be 
held on Monday and Wednesday, June 20 
and 22, and a short morning session on Tues- 
day, June 21, a feature of the Monday after- 
noon session being the awarding of prizes 
in the 1938 national newspaper contests. On 
Wednesday evening the annual banquet will 
be held. Then on Thursday morning, leaving 
White Sulphur Springs at 8:30 a. m., the 
tour of the state will start, covering points of 
historic as well as scenic interest. 

The tour group is limited to four hundred 
persons, hence reservations must be made 
promptly. Complete details as to itinerary, 
costs, and so on can be secured from, and 
reservations mailed to, the headquarters of- 
fices of the National Editorial Association, 
Room 1216, 211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


Oscar H. Ogren Promoted 


Oscar H. Ogren, who was appointed the 
first of the year as salesman calling on the 
merchant trade for the Minnesota and On- 
tario Paper Company, is working exclusively 
in the midwestern territory, according to an 
announcement received from R. O. Warner, 
manager of merchant sales. The midwestern 
territory referred to is all of that section of 
the United States lying between the Western 
Mountain range and the Mississippi River. 

Mr. Ogren has had an experience in both 
production and sales which fully qualifies 
him as a capable representative calling on 
the merchant trade for the company. After 
spending several years with the production 
department in the company’s mills at Inter- 
national Falls, Minnesota, and at Fort 
Frances, Ontario, he went into the sales de- 
partment where for the past four years he 
has acted as chief clerk. 

The general offices of the Minnesota and 
Ontario Paper Company are in the Builders 
Exchange Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Herbert C. Hotaling Dies 

Herbert C. Hotaling, editor and publisher 
of the Blue Earth County Enterprise, of 
Mapleton, Blue Earth County, Minnesota, 
and one of the most widely known news- 
paper publishers of the country, died at his 
home in Mapleton on Good Friday, April 
15. His passing was not wholly unexpected, 
for he had been in ill health for several years, 
and had been an invalid since 1935, yet the 
fact he has gone brings sorrow to the hearts 
of his extremely large circle of friends and 
admirers all over the country. 








H. C. HOTALING, 1865-1938 


Had Mr. Hotaling lived until June 2 of 
this year he would have taken part in the 
fiftieth anniversary celebration of the found- 
ing of his paper, the Enterprise, for it was 
in 1888 that he settled in Mapleton and 
started his own paper after some years of ex- 
perience as a printer and editor on other 
papers. Born in Mankato, Minnesota, on 
August 5, 1865, he was apprenticed in the 
office of the Mankato Review at the age of 
sixteen years. He advanced rapidly, and after 
five years with the Review he went out to 
gain experience on other papers, for a time 
editing the Star at Lake Mills, Iowa. 

An efficient organizer, always deeply inter- 
ested in the welfare of his community, his 
state, and the industry of which he was a 
part, he became active in and a constructive 
leader of many civic and industrial enter- 
prises. He served for many years on the 
board of education of his home city, also on 
the library board, and was instrumental in 
securing a Carnegie library for Mapleton. 
He was one of the organizers and owners of 
the first telephone company established in 
Mapleton, active in Masonic circles as well 
as the Elks, Odd Fellows, and the Modern 
Woodmen, and while never a candidate for 
political office he was intensely interested in 
good government and was frequently men- 
tioned as a possible candidate for governor 
of the state of Minnesota. 

In 1923 Mr. Hotaling was elected execu- 
tive secretary of the Ten Thousand Lakes 
Association, having been one of the pioneer 
promoters of Minnesota’s resources for at- 
tracting tourists. Under his constructive lead- 
ership the debt of $13,500 the association 


owed when he took office was completely 
wiped out and the activities of the organ- 
ization were expanded. In recognition of his 
services he was appointed state tourist com- 
missioner by the governor, being later re- 
appointed and serving until 1933, when ill 
health forced his retirement. 

Mr. Hotaling’s services in behalf of his 
chosen field have been many. In 1914, in 
recognition of his genius as an organizer, the 
Minnesota Editorial Association elected him 
as its president after he had spent several 
years as a director and one year as vice- 
president. Upon the death of David Ramaley, 
of St. Paul, widely known for his work in 
cost finding among printers and publishers, 
who had been treasurer of the Minnesota 
Editorial Association since its formation in 
1867, Mr. Hotaling was selected as his suc- 
cessor and served in that office until 1931, 
establishing the record of only two publish- 
ers having served the state association as 
treasurer over a period of sixty-four years. 

Attending his first convention of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association in 1905, Mr. 
Hotaling started a record of attendance as 
well as of active service which continued 
through the years until 1933. The convention 
of the association at Indianapolis in June of 
that year, at which an evening session was 
given over to a testimonial dinner in his 
honor, was the last he was able to attend. He 
was elected president of the N. E. A. at Min- 
neapolis in 1917, being known as the asso- 
ciation’s “war-time president,” and in 1919 
was chosen as full-time executive secretary 
to handle the affairs of the association when 
the need for such an officer was recognized. 
Through his efforts the membership of the 
N. E. A. was built up to over 4,000, creating 
the largest organization of newspaper pub- 
lishers in the world. 

“Herb” Hotaling has gone, but his con- 
structive leadership, the high ideals he con- 
tinually upheld, the kindly advice and 
counsel he was at all times ready to give 
those aspiring to higher standards in the 
field of journalism, will long remain in the 
memories of those who came under his 
magnanimous influence. 


George Myers Advanced 

The Ludlow Typograph Company has an- 
nounced the appointment of George Myers 
as manager of its Atlanta district, succeeding 
L. C. Penry, who resigned recently to rejoin 
the Greensboro, North Carolina, News as 
general superintendent. 

Mr. Myers has been widely known as the 
Ludlow representative in the southern states, 
also through his activity in the Craftsmen’s 
movement, through his speaking on various 
technical subjects at meetings of Craftsmen 
and others, and through his teaching of ad- 
vertising and printing salesmanship, as well 
as his technical notes regarding printing ma- 
chinery. Prior to joining the Ludlow organ- 
ization some years ago he had extensive 
experience in every department of newspaper 
and commercial printing plants, serving as 
composing-room foreman, superintendent, 
and general manager of several plants, be- 
coming an experienced composing-room 
engineer. He has assisted in reorganizing 
composing rooms for a number of metropoli- 
tan newspapers and commercial printing 
concerns. He has retained an intense interest 
in printing and typography, and has taken 
courses in art. 
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WHAT’S NEW - - WHERE TO GET IT 





A HELPFUL SALES MANUAL, called the 
“Standard Blotter-Sales Incubator,” and 
containing ideas and suggestions to help 
salesmen secure more orders for blotters, is 
being distributed by the Standard Paper 
Manufacturing Company, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, to all salesmen of the distributers 
handling its blotting papers. Forceful argu- 
ments for blotter advertising are listed, and 
a page of blotter ideas shows how the ad- 
vertising value of blotters may be materially 
increased by the use of an idea or interesting 
and pertinent reading matter. Three pages 
are devoted to the “Standard Dictionary of 
Blotter Advertising,” listing many products 
and services and explaining how blotters can 
be used profitably to increase sales in each. 
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Producers of blotters will find advertising 
angles and swatches in the Standard manual 


Other features are included, together with 
color swatches showing the complete line of 
Standard’s “Thirsty” blotting, pertinent in- 
formation being given for each of the nine 
grades included in the line. 

It is the company’s plan to keep these “In- 
cubators” up to date by sending each holder 
additional pages of ideas and offers from 
time to time. The book is planned not only 
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for the distributers’ salesmen, but also for 
printers and lithographers who produce blot- 
ters for advertising. 


Econo Prastipty Matrix has been an- 
nounced by Econo Products, Incorporated, 
Rochester, New York, pioneers in the de- 
velopment of materials, methods, and new 
uses for molded-rubber plates in letterpress 
and anilin printing. Available in sheets ap- 
proximately 20 by 30 inches in size, this new 
material is a sheeted, thermo-setting, rosi- 
nous product of a unique ply construction, 
and is intended for the production of rela- 
tively shallow molds of type or other original 
subjects in which the thin rubber plates re- 
quired for the better grades of printing are 
formed by heat and pressure. 

The low molding pressures, short curing 
time, general ease of handling, uniformity, 
saving of storage space, and the quality of 
plate production made possible through the 
use of Econo Plastiply Matrix, the announce- 
ment states, have been responsible for the 
remarkably enthusiastic acceptance ac- 
corded this new material since its introduc- 
tion on the market Jate in March. 


A NEW AND attractive display of Strath- 
more wedding papers is being furnished by 
the Strathmore Paper Company, West 
Springfield, Massachusetts, to assist station- 
ers, printers, and engravers in promoting 
these papers this spring. Consisting of three 
panels, the center featuring a photograph of 
Strathmore’s “Bride of the Year,” the dis- 
play includes examples of the season’s trend 
in wedding paper and engraving styles—size 
85-5, or “Annette,” engraved in Kensington 
shaded, a new style sponsored by the En- 
graved Stationery Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, and size 89-2, or “Joan,” receiving wide 
acceptance due to its attractive size, which 
permits the sheet to be inserted directly into 
the envelope without folding. 

While classic white maintains the major 
appeal in shades for wedding papers, the 
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Stationers, printers, and engravers are receiving this promotional material from Strathmore 





Strathmore company states that “Laurelite,” 
a pink-white paper of fine texture, is gaining 
wider acceptance. 


‘“‘Pres-A-TINT” is the name given a new 
shading process developed by Ted Maddock, 
an artist on the staff of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, and being marketed by the Fine Arts 
Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The process was shown and demonstrated 
publicly for the first time on March 23 at 
Cleveland College, at which time Mr. Mad- 
dock, the inventor, pointed out to a group 
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Ben Day shadings are applied to orig- 
ignal drawing by use of “Pres-a-Tint” 











of art students that the process, which is 
designed to produce Ben Day shadings and 
highlights in over one hundred patterns by 
the simple stroke of a pencil over a laminated 
Cellophane sheet, would be more economical 
as well as faster and easier to use than other 
methods now available. 

Shadings are transferred directly onto the 
original drawings by the artist himself, so 
that each artist can get his own individual 
effects. Only five styles are required for the 
more than one hundred effects which the 
Pres-a-Tint process provides, three grada- 
tions of dots and two gradations of lines 
completing the series. The process may be 
used on any type of paper or drawing board, 
and may be transferred over clippings with- 
out leaving shadow lines or tints. Drawings 
may be rolled, folded, or handled normally, 
the process being permanent once it is ap- 
plied to the drawings, and it will not discolor 
the drawings when filed for an indefinite 
period of time. 

Pres-a-Tint is made in sheets 14 by 16 
inches in size, and the method is as follows: 
A piece large enough to cover the surface of 
the sketch or drawing is cut and laid with 
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the emulsion side down on the drawing. Two 
edges of the sheet are attached to the draw- 
ing with gummed tape, and an ordinary Jead 
pencil is used to apply pressure over the por- 
tion to be transferred. Shading can be graded 
by the pressure of the pencil, and as the 
transfer sheet is transparent the artist can 
experiment with his effects by moving the 
sheet over the drawing. 

So far the process has not been marketed 
outside of Cleveland, but the sheets, it is 
stated. have been used by the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, the Cleveland News, and major 
department stores of Cleveland. 


StytE EKH _ PAPER-DRILLING machine, 
which drills and slots in one operation, cut- 
ting the slot and drilling the hole simul- 
taneously, is a new offering of the Challenge 
Machinery Company, of Grand Haven, Mich- 
igan. Attachments for cutting the Kalamazoo 
binder open hole can also be accommodated 
on the machine. Twelve different types of 
slits and slots can be made with this drill 
and attachments, and in addition it will do 
round-cornering, using standard equipment. 

The machine is electro-hydraulically pow- 
ered, permitting continuous operation with 
ease; a slight touch on the toe pedal sends 
the drill and slotting knife down through 
the stock and back again, automatically. On 
round holes only, the range of operation is 
from one-eighth inch up to one-half inch 
diameter, the maximum capacity for drilling 
being a two-inch pile of paper. For slitting 
and drilling in one operation, the capacity 
ranges from one-fourth to one-half inch in 
diameter. On drilling and narrow V-type 
slotting, from one-fourth to one-half inch 
diameter can be handled, while on drilling 
and wide V-type slotting the capacity is five- 
sixteenths to one-half inch. 


EKH paper-drilling machine by Challenge 


Standard open-hole slotting, straight sides, 
can be handled in two operations, drilling 
the hole and slitting one side in one opera- 
tion, then slitting the other side in the sec- 
ond operation. 





The table is of black composition and is 
provided with micrometer side guides as 
standard equipment for round-cornering, the 
maximum pile that can be round-cornered 
being 15% inches. 

Designed to conform with the modern 
motif of the latest Challenge products, the 
new EKH drill is streamlined in style, and 


drying out, and the addition of a small quan- 
tity of glycerin to the water in the container, 
it is said, causes slick rollers to be made 
tacky again. Rubber rollers, it is stated, are 
kept free from caking ink and given the nec- 
essary tack to print well through the addi- 
tion of a specially prepared compound with 
the Model C Frapomist. 





Frazier “Frapomist” device sprays a fine 


finished in attractive olive-green. An electro- 
vacuum chip disposal automatically removes 
both the round-cornered and the slotted 
chips, depositing them in a steel container 
at the side of the machine. Round-hole chips 
are removed through the hollow drill and 
forced into a container which is located at 
the rear of the machine. 


A NEW DEVICE, or process known as “Fra- 
pomist,” which offers many advantages for 
improving the quality of printing and elimi- 
nating difficulties experienced with rollers, 
has been announced by Frazier Processes, 
Incorporated, Chicago, and New York City. 
A simple device, which can easily be applied 
to any press, has no moving parts, and re- 
quires no air compressor when used on 
presses equipped with air checks, Frapomist 
sprays a fine mist of glycerin and water 
vapor onto the ink rollers. This mist increases 
the life of composition rollers, reduces delay 
time due to changing and setting rollers, and 
also saves in the recoating or remolding of 
rollers. Composition rollers also are kept 
tacky as the Frapomist prevents them from 


mist of glycerin and water on rollers 


Among other points emphasized as dis- 
tinguishing features of the process is that it 
effects a marked saving in ink consumption, 
reduces offset, eliminates the necessity of 
doping ink, eliminates picking, keeps ink 
as well as printing clean, saves washups, 
and so on. 

Frapomist is furnished in three models, 
Model A being a simple device for spraying 
a fine mist of glycerin and water onto ink 
rollers; Model B being equipped with ad- 
justment for amount of spray, an air-pressure 
gage and an air cleaner; Model C, in addi- 
tion to the foregoing features also has an 
auxiliary reservoir for the addition of re- 
ducer or rubber-roller conditioner. 


From THE Paper Manufacturers Company, 
Incorporated, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
comes a small but attractive folder present- 
ing a partial showing of the Perfection plated 
gummed papers. The samples shown, it is 
stated, are offered as suggestions only, and 
“our new and complete booklet showing the 
entire line will be gladly sent on request.” 
Six colors—buff, yellow, canary, red, blue, 
and green—are shown in the small folder, a 
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cut-out section in the cover ot which allows 
a strip of the colors to show through. The 
colors are strong and brilliant as well as 
distinctive, the gumming strong as the pa- 
pers are made on a heavy body stock with 
coated printing surface, making them espe- 
cially adapted for producing attractive seals 
and labels and other work requiring gummed 
papers. The colors, we are also advised, 
were selected after a careful analysis of the 
most popular shades in demand. 


Vocue Extra Botp duplexed with the 
regular Vogue Bold constitutes the latest 
combination of the Vogue family announced 
by the Intertype Corporation, specimen lines 
of the twelve-point size being shown here. 





THIS paragraph set in 12 Pt. 
Intertype Vogue Extra Bold 
with Vogue Bold $12345678 
THIS PARAGRAPH is set in 
12 Point Beton Medium with 
Italic and Smaut Caps $1234 











The Intertype Corporation has also an- 
nounced that the Beton family is being ex- 
tended to include the medium weight com- 
bined with italic and small caps. Specimen 
lines of the twelve-point are shown. 


Coronet Bo tp is the name given a new 
script type face announced by the Ludlow 
Typograph Company, Chicago. Available in 
sizes from eighteen-point to seventy-two- 
point, the new face is cast from slanting 
matrices which permit close fitting without 


i Script 


sacrifice of design, and gives a solid slug 
that withstands printing and dry-mat rolling 
processes. A bolder version of the Ludlow 
Coronet recently produced, Coronet Bold 
serves effectively for display lines in adver- 
tising and commercial printing, and is bold 
enough to print in color if desired. A speci- 
men of the thirty-six-point size is shown; 
specimen sheets showing all sizes may be ob- 
tained by writing the company. 


eo A VY & & 


TO MEET REQUIREMENTS for the new fifth- 
suit symbol that has entered into the game 
of bridge, the eagle, the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company has made preparations to 
make these symbols, on order, in all sizes 
within the range of the linotype. These char- 
acters undoubtedly will be used to a large 
extent in many forms of printing, such as 
bridge-score cards, programs, menus, and 
also in connection with bridge columns in 
newspapers and other publications, and vari- 
ous point sizes will be called for. As shown 
in the accompanying specimen line, giving 
all five of the bridge symbols in the twelve- 
point size, the new character aligns exactly 
with the spade, heart, diamond, and club. 
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Wage Tables for Eight-Hour Day 


Making up of payrolls where it is neces- 
sary to figure time for odd hours, to make 
additions for overtime and deductions for 
lost time, with different rates of pay, fre- 
quently if not always involves considerable 
confusion and the possibility of errors. With 
a view of eliminating, or at least reducing, 
this possibility of confusion and _ errors, 
George H. Benedict, widely known as a 
mathematical genius as well as for the many 
years of effort he has devoted to advancing 
the interests of the photoengraving industry, 
has compiled a wage table for the use of the 
Chicago Photoengravers Association, based 
on the forty-hour week, or a week of five 
days of eight hours each. 

As will be noticed in the accompanying 
reproduction, the column at the extreme left 
gives the wages in dollars for a week ‘of forty 
hours, running from $10 to $100, in steps of 
$5 from $10 to $50 and from $70 to $100, and 
in steps of $1 from $50 to $70. The next 
three columns give the amounts for two, 
three, and four days. Then follow columns 


and add 50 per cent. For double time, the pay 
can be figured on the basis of regular time 
for double the number of hours worked. 

The possibilities for figuring other amounts 
by simply moving the decimal point are indi- 
cated by the two figures to the left of the 
table, where the amount of $25 is readily 
changed to $2.50, and $75 to $7.50, by merely 
moving the decimal one place to the left. 

The wage tables are being furnished as 
part of the service to members of the Chi- 
cago Photoengravers Association, no charge 
being made for them. Should any of the 
members wish similar tables arranged on a 
different basis, they will be specially com- 
piled for a nominal charge, according to the 
association officials. 


The Goes Contest Winners 

First prize, a check for $100, in the Goes 
Holiday Stationery contest, was awarded to 
Cliff Patch, of the Direct Mail Service, Du- 
buque, Iowa. Second prize, a check for $50, 
went to Robert C. Hyde, of Binghamton, New 
York; and third prize, a check for $25, was 
awarded to Grizzard Direct Mail Advertising, 


Wage Table for 8 Hour Day~5 Day Week=40 Hours 
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THE FIGURE ON THE BOTTOM LINE ADDED TO THE PAY FOR ANY DAYS, HOURS OR MINUTES WILL INCREASE THE WAGE SO CENTS PER WEEK — 


Wage table based on forty-hour week, compiled by George H. Benedict for Chicago engravers 


giving the amounts for hours from one to ten, 
while the five columns at the extreme right 
give the amounts for fractions of an hour. 
The figures in the line at the bottom increase 
the wage by fifty cents a week when added to 
any of the amounts given above them. 

A little study on the part of the payroll 
clerk will readily bring out many possibili- 
ties for combinations, or for easily figuring 
out the correct amount for periods not spe- 
cifically included in the table. For instance, 
to figure a six-minute period simply take the 
amount given for one hour and move the 
decimal paint one place to the left (one-tenth 
the cost of one hour is the cost of six min- 
utes, hence one-tenth the cost of any number 
of hours is the cost of the same number of 
six-minute periods). If a rate of, say, $27 a 
week is to be figured, take the line given 
for $54 and divide by two. For overtime to 
be figured on the basis of time and a half, 
simply find the amount for the regular time 


of Atlanta, Georgia. Honorable mention cer- 
tificates were awarded ten others: Syracuse 
Letter Company, Syracuse, New York; Okla- 
homa Multigraph Company, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma; Jack Carr, of Tampa, Florida; 
Brownie Letter Shop, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia; Low’s Letter Service, Chicago, Illinois; 
Wright Letter Shop, New Albany, Indiana; 
Letter Press Shop, Danville, Illinois; O.K. 
Letter Shop, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; 
Koch Brothers, Des Moines, Iowa; and the 
Wellesley Shop, Hartford, Connecticut. 
The contest, the closing date of which was 
January 10, was for the best stories on “How 
We Increased Our Holiday Business by 
Selling Holiday Stationery.” Judges who de- 
cided the winning stories were J. C. Aspley, 
president of the Dartnell Corporation; J. L. 
Frazier, editor of THe INLAND Printer; W. 
V. Harsha, editor of The Printing Industry; 
L. D. Herrold, professor of advertising, 
Northwestern University; and E. W. Huson. 
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... Sure, we use the same rollers winter and summer now, 
and get faster, better quality printing than ever before” 


O NEED to tie up good money 
in an extra set of rollers this 
year. Use neoprene all-weather rollers 
all year round, and get better, faster 
printing with a minimum of fuss. 
Neoprene is an entirely new mate- 
rial. It’s heat-proof. And humidity- 
proof. No matter how hot the weather 
gets, or how fast you run the presses, 
neoprene rollers don’t get out of 
shape. Yet they’re soft enough to 
give you the grandest job of ink dis- 
tribution you’ve ever seen! 





UPOND 


Try one set of neoprene rollers 
right now. And we’ll wager you’!l soon 
be putting them on all your presses. 
These weather-proof neoprene rollers 
are ideal for letterpress and offset 
lithographic printing. 

Take a hint from hundreds of print- 
ers who have tried just about every 
type of roller ever made, and who 
have now settled on neoprenes. Use 
neoprene rollers yourself all through 
the year . . . and get high quality 
printing at higher speeds! 





REG. U. Ss. PAT. OFF 


Sk Your Supplier 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., RUBBER CHEMICALS DIVISION, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Tue INLAND Printer is published on the first of every month. It 
furnishes the most reliable and significant information on 
matters concerning the printing and allied industries. Contri- 
butions are solicited but should be concisely stated and pre- 
sented in typewritten manuscript. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Two years, $7.00; one year, $4.00; payable always in advance. 
Sample copies, $0.40; none free. Make all remittances payable 
to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued 
unless a renewai is received prior to the publication of the fol- 
lowing issue. Subscribers should avoid possible delay by remit- 
ting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To Canada, $4.50, postage prepaid; to 
countries within the postal union, $5.00 a year in advance post- 
age prepaid. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland 
Printer Company. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 





FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 
The MacLean Company of Great Britain Ltd., 2,3, & 4, Cockspur 
Street, London, S.W.1., England. 
Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Pilgrim Street, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E. C., London. 
Alex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), 
Sydney, and Adelaide, Australia. 
Alex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 
F. T. Wimble & Co., 87 Clarence Street, Sydney, N. S. W. 
John Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 
A/S Narvesens Kioskkompani, Postboks, 125, Oslo, Norway. 
Maxwell Abrams, P. O. Box 1112, Johannesburg, South Africa. 
Benjamin N. Fryer, c/o Newspaper News, Lisgar House, Wyn- 
yard Square, Sydney, N. S. W., Australia. 
Warwick Bock, C. P. O. Box 287, Auckland, New Zealand. 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, Helsinki, Finland. 
Acme Agency, Casilla Correo 1136, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
Maruzen Co., Ltd., 6 Niho, Tokyo, Japan. 
ORBIS, P. O. Box 240, Praha, Czechoslovakia. 
Harry S. Tomita, P. O. Box 1230, Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. 
S. Christensen, P. O. Box 536, Montreal, Canada. 


e PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 

Make your own tint plates 

—Print perfectly on all 

presses—with all inks on 

Reg. U. B. Pat. Uff. No. 314445. all papers. 

Write on your company letterhead for sample, prices and full information. 
TI-P1 COMPANY, 708 E. 18TH Street, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


General Agents, Melbourne, 











CAMPBELL MAILING BOXES 
Zola) allo) oy [atom OF-]-] (ole kW shole) 4-3 om 


Use 


CI 


CAMPBELL. 
TAGS for PROFIT 


Write for FREE Printers 
Tag Portfolio giving full 
details about Campbell Tags 
and Tag Profits! 


Campbell 


Main & Inland Sts., 


Campbell Mailing 
Boxes just the 
thing for your ship 


der to fit your 
needs! Write 
for samples 


Box & Tag Company 
South Bend, Ind. 





WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under the heading ‘Situation 
Wanted,” 50 cents per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other 
headings, price 75 cents per line; minimum, $1.50. Count ten 
words to the line, address to be counted. Price the same whether 
one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. 


ADVERTISING—HOME STUDY 


THE ADVERTISING MINDED pressman and printer is qual- 

ified to make the most money. Many have graduated from 
this long established school. Common school education suffi- 
cient. Send for free booklet outlining home study course and 
requirements. AVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING, 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9508, Chicago. 

















INSTRUCTION 





LAYOUT, balance, proportion, white space, use of color, etc. 
Many illustrations. 10 lessons for $1. Use these practical 
ideas. School of Typography, 3012 W. Blaine, Seattle, Wash. 


PEOPLE FROM ALASKA, California, Washington, Florida, 

Seattle, Honolulu, and all America attend Bennett’s School 
to learn his method of operating; his record is 12,130 ems for 
eight hours; established 1912; both practical and home in- 
struction. Free catalog. BENNETT’S SCHOOL, Maumee, Ohio. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE: Job Plant and Building. Southwest Wisconsin. 

Population 43,000. Excellent chance for expansion. Optimus, 
Kelly A, Jobbers, Ludlow, Power Cutter, large assortment 
type. Don’t answer unless you have at least $8,000. Reason ill- 
ness. John Schmit, 2307 Market, La Crosse, Wisc. 


KEEP YOUR PLANT BUSY! We furnish 40 Profit Making, 

Tried and Tested Printing Plans prepaid for $1.00. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Advertising Course $1.00. Also 50 Mail-Order 
Plans for $1.00. ASSOCIATED MANAGEMENT, 5120-IP Oak- 
land Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














FOR SALE 


HALL FOLDING MACHINE 25x25 with 25x38 McCain auto- 

matic comb feeder, air pump, 1% h.p. 3-phase A.C. motor, 
push button control; $375 crated f. o. b. freight depot, Kansas 
City, Mo. Warren S. Earhart, Trustee, 700 Grand Avenue Tem- 
ple, Kansas City, Mo. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book 

sewing machines; also rebuilt machines. Write for partic- 
— E. SMYTH CO., 720 S. Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, 


SERIES GRANJON linotype matrices (English depth), 6, 8, 10, 

12, 14, 16, 18, 18 italic and 24 point with all “f” ligatures, 
swash characters and sorts. One 42-pica universal and one 
18-24 point recess mold (English depth) and attachment to 
change mold slide eccentric to low slug. This material is in 
excellent condition and can be purchased for 50% of replace- 
ment cost. Ganer, 305 E. 45th St., New York. 


PRICES REDUCED—Hammond routers and type-hi planers, 
now $79.50 and up. HAMMOND MACHINERY BUILDERS, 
1616 Douglas Ave., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

















FOR SALE—50-inch Seybold automatic cutter; guaranteed in 
first-class condition. B 5 


GOING INTO OFFSET OR PHOTO-ENGRAVING? Write for 

Bargain List Cameras, Lenses, Screens, Printing Frames, 
etc. Can save you 50% on many items. W. L. Moore, 4829 Wood- 
ward Avenue, Detroit. 


17 FONTS of 6% point Ideal type, each font containing 1,500 

characters. These matrices are in first-class condition. Cost 
$150 per font. Will sell for $40 per font. John F. Tims, Jr., The 
Times-Picayune Pub. Co., New Orleans, La. 


STEEL RULE DIES. Round Dies, 30c per in. Min. $1.50. Write 
for price list. Compo-Block Co., P. O. 54, West Duluth, Minn. 

















HELP WANTED 


ASSISTANT TO PRESIDENT: The President of a Paper Com- 

pany needs an assistant with following qualifications: 
executive ability; broad business, accounting and office man- 
agement experience necessary; paper experience preferred 
but not essential. Write in detail entire business history; state 
salary desired. B 143 








WANTED: Expert production superintendent for a progres- 
sive typesetting plant in the middle west. Union. State expe- 
rience and salary desired. B 133 ; 





WANTED: A good typographic layout man for a progressive 
typesetting plant in the middle west. Send samples of your 
work. Will be treated confidential. Union. B 132 





Megill’s Patent 


SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, 50c set of 3. 








Megill’s Gauge Pins 
for Job Presses 


Accurate and uniform. Wemakealarge variety. Insist on 


Megill’s products. Dealersor direct. 
THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
Established 1870 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE GRIP GAUGES 


Circular on request 


VISE GRIP. Adjustable. Used for 
any Stock. $1.75 set of 3. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 
Executives and Managers 


EXECUTIVE—GENERAL PLANT MANAGER now employed 

by large metropolitan printing and lithograph company do- 
ing $3, 000, 000 business yearly, wishes to contact a progressive 
eoncern’s chief executive w ho realizes his present line-up 
must be strengthened by competent new blood. Am a practical 
man, clean habits, young in years but old in composing room, 
letterpress room, offset department and bindery experience. 
Will consider worth- while proposition anywhere. B 138 


JUNIOR PRINTING EXECUTIVE—Now employed. Looking 

for better opportunity. Have had very diversified experience 
with two of the country’s leading printing establishments. Ex- 
perience includes complete layout, planning, supervising, and 
buying. Carnegie Tech graduate with B.S. degree in Printing. 
27 years of age. Seeking position with production or junior 
executive responsibilities. Will be glad to write you a letter 
with complete details of what I have to offer. B 117 














EXECUTIVE—SALESMAN. Knows sales management, pro- 

motion, estimating, production and the printing business. 
20 years experience. This man is also a good creative artist, 
making this service possible without the expense of a separate 
department. B 91 


MANAGER OR ASSISTANT MANAGER—Unexcelled practical 
and business experience in catalog, publication, book print- 
ing. Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York. B 987 


MECHANICAL SUPERINTENDENT of proven ability will co- 

ordinate departments, exercise economy, increase produc- 
tion, deliver your printed newspaper on schedule, create 
harmony and abolish “sharp practices” should any exist. B 141 











Bindery 





BINDERY FOREMAN: Free to accept position with well 

established printing and binding firm. Thoroughly exper. in 
all a estimating and production. P. O. 386, Indepen- 
dence, Mo. 





Casting Machine Operators and Compositors 





LINOTYPE OPERATOR—2 years experience. Will go any- 
where. R. Vercolen, 333 Marion St., Rochester, N. Y. 


LINO'TYPE OPERATOR—Aged 20, six months’ experience, 

country shop. Galley an hour, good proofs. Amb. for future; 
salary secondary. Will go anywhere. Miss Verona Alton, 1036 
17th St., Monroe, Wisc. 


MONOTYPE OPERATOR AND TYPOGRAPHER—Highly 

skilled, wants connection with establishment producing 
strictly high grade Monotype Typography. Union. Present 
employer informed. B 140 











Pressroom 





PRESSROOM FOREMAN—15 years as foreman in a 30 press 

shop; has had a wide range of experience on all classes of 
work on one-color, two-color and perfecting presses. A man 
who has made a complete study of pressroom management and 
the best proven time-saving methods, that will reduce make- 
ready time, eliminate spoilage, improve the quality of the 
product, who also realizes the importance of making produc- 
tion meet estimates. Forty-two years old, married, can furnish 
the very best of references. Chicago or vicinity. B56 





PRESSMAN. Thoroughly experiences: Miehle cylinders, Dex- 


ter Suction Pile feeders, No. Kellys, new C Kellys, B 
Kellys; excellent mechanic; expert color and ink man; wide 
experience on process color, halftone, book and catalog work; 
also finest of commercial work; desires position; well recom- 
mended; non-union. B 144 


PRESSMAN, Cylinders or Offset Presses wants position. Fa- 
miliar Job Cylinders. 20 years experience, Halftone, Job 
and Color. Pacific Coast Preferred. B 978 








See following page for other excellent employment listings 


IiT’s BASEBALL 
time again! 


Goes Baseball Calendar 


Will Virtually SELL ON SIGHT! 
Every B ball gm will wel it, KEEP it, and 
use it. It 1 dule for every 
Major League pac a Table of Baseball High- 
lights, World Series Records, Order of Finish of 
each team, Batting Champions, ] Etc., back to. 1903. 
It’s a veritable al of B 
































e Suggest it to all of your customers for special mailings as 
well as enclosures. It will keep the advertiser’s name ALIVE 
for the next several months. 


|Goes LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 
35 W. 61st St., Chicago e 53K Park Place, New York 





Varnishing jobs go 
through on schedule 
make real money for you 
—with the 


Christensen Stream Feeder 


You can't afford to "bottle-neck" production with slow, costly hand 
feeding or obsolete automatic feeders on your varnishers. A slow-up 
at this point affects your entire production schedule and sends costs 
soarina. 

Equip your plant with this Stream Feeder, that matches the full 
capacity output of your varnisher. On long runs or short jobs, its 
fast, smooth operation gives you record low costs—and you get 
more business through delivering better work, on time. 

This same production efficiency is obtained on modern high-speed 
rotary and offset presses, or on flat-bed cylinder presses within the 
capacity limits of your equipment—with improved register and less 
"‘down-time." 

Installations on varnishers, presses—practically every leading make 
of sheet-fed machine—prove in dollars and cents that it pays to 
replace obsolete feeding methods and equipment with Christensen 
Stream Feeders. 

Investigate what the Stream Feeder can do for you. Check the 
facts from recent installations. Write, today, giving make, model, 
and size of your present equipment. 


THE CHRISTENSEN MACHINE COMPANY 


100 Fourth Street Racine, Wisconsin 


Branch offices and Distributors: CHICAGO, 608 S. Dearborn 
St.; NEW YORK, 461 Eighth Ave.; LOS ANGELES, Printers 
Supply Corp.; SAN FRANCISCO, Norman F. Hall Company. 


Please Mention The INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers 





WANT TO LOCATE on good daily. Comp. tub. stereo. press- 
man, 18 yrs. exp. Married. Color exp. Can take charge. Emp. 
now, 2 wks. notice. Go anywhere. B 135 





PRESSMAN—37, 20 years experience single and 2-color Kelly. 
Midwest preferred. B 13 





CYLINDER PRESSMAN—25 yrs. experience, Kelly, Miehle 
Unit. General Printing, 4 color. Capable take charge small 
plant. Go anywhere. B 137 





Miscellaneous 





COMBINATION COMPOSITOR, LINOTYPE OPERATOR, AND 

PRESSMAN. Have had experience in all three capacities in 
both large shops and small ones. Seeking a new position in 
any one or all three types of work. 35 years old. Go anywhere. 


B 142 


PHOTOENGRAVER-PHOTOGRAPHER. 12 years experience 
on black-and-white and color work. B 130 








PRINTER—30 yrs. exp. newspaper ad and job typography, 
makeup, platen presses, mark-up. Steady, no liquor. Union 
or unorganized. References. N. Y. or Pa. preferred. B 136 





Proofroom 





PROOFREADER. Extensive experience in book, magazine, 
catalog, and job work, ten years as final reader. College 
graduate. Excellent references. B 126 


PROOFREADER AND OKEY MAN—Practical printer, 25 

years experience. Capable taking charge. Experience in- 
cludes Direct Printing, Offset Printing, Paper Carton and 
Trade Plant Composition. Also working knowledge of Esti- 
mating and Cost Finding. Age 42. B 139 








PROOFREADER-—-Thoroughly conversant with any angle of 

proofroom routine, wants connection with progressive con- 
cern. Past record of achievement, can furnish the best of ref- 
erences. 19 years experience. B 134 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





RESPONSIBLE ORGANIZATION will buy or lease moderate 

size Atlantic seaboard printing plant or small daily news- 
paper. Must have rail siding. Please list major equipment 
when answering. B 120 





All over the country ... keen eyes of alert printing 
leaders ... scan The Inland Printer for information 





The Real tow-DOWN 


Low=plungers on numbering 


5 Wheels $1200, 
Solid Plunger 
Slide Plunger $1 Extra 
even distribution of ink on yo 


all wheels. If ‘anybody tells 


machines save rollers, permit 


you there's a plunger lower 
than Wetter's, there's been 
some cockeyed 
There's a Wetter that's bet- 


requirement. 


measuring. NUMBERING 
am Weller MACHINES 
Sold by all dealers and branches 
AMERICAN TYPE 
FOUNDERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 
WETTER NUMBERING 
MACHINE CO. 


ter for 
Costs no more. Why take 
less? Catalog handy? Like 


PYave) dal-taea 


iT 


I Branches and Agents in Twenty-Five Cities 


any 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


KELLY PRESSES FOUNDRY TYPE 
ATF COMPOSING ROOM SAW 
Acomplete line of machinery 
and miscellaneous supplies. 





minutes for 
hours... 


A few minutes work on the ROUSE 
BAND SAW equals that of hours on or- 
dinary composing room saws. 

The ROUSE BAND SAW will cut a 
full galley of slugs to variable measures 
in 35 seconds. 

Tedious, time consuming jobs by reg- 
ular sawing methods are mere routine 
when the ROUSE BAND SAW is used. 
The work of hours can be done in min- 
utes. Send for illustrated circular and 
prices. There is no obligation. 


m.6b.ROUSE & COMPANY 
2218 North Wayne Ave., Chicago, Illinois 








The University of Chicago Press 


MANUAL OF STYLE 


TENTH REVISED EDITION 
New, up-to-date edition of the manual which for thirty years 
has carried the weight of authority for printers and typographers. 


"A very paragon of style" says 
Book Binding and Book Production 


Latest typographical rules, specimen pages of book, display 
and foreign type faces, ornaments and symbols. 394 pages, 
cloth bound. 


Get your copy ($3.15 postpaid) from the Book Department 
THE INLAND PRINTER, 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 











For a few printers who can afford 
$15 to $50 a month for our ser- 


HOUSE 
15 to $5 DF OUF 86 
ORGANS viscn'they can publish their own 


house-organ monthly, edited by William Feather. 


Write 
WILLIAM FEATHER 812 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio 











=~ Printers Attention! 
4 ATLAS SCREEN PROCESS SUPPLIES 
j Wi// Increase Your Profit 
# COMPLETE SETS WITH FREE INSTRUCTIONS 
32 PAGE CATALOG FREE 


33rd St.at Shields Ave. Chicago, ILk. 








WEBENDORFER OFFSET JOBBERS 
Built in Four Sheet Sizes: 12x!18—17x22—22x29—26x40 
“SIMPLIFIED American Made by 
OFFSET" WEBENDORFER-WILLS CO., INC. 


Builders of Printing Machinery for 
Over Thirty Years 


MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


Get your copy 
of this book to- 
day. No cost— 
Noobligation. 





Please Mention The INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers 











Antiques Are Valuable... 
... But Not in the Print Shop 


Antiquated lock-up methods are out—instead 
Genuine PMC WARNOCK and STERLING Tog- 
gle Bases are used for speedy, efficient and 
profitable lock-ups. 


Save pressroom time and money with PMC pre- 
cision metal bases. Write for our catalog. 


“WARNOCK’ matey “STERLING” 


Aby4 METAL BLOCKS “= ile all TOGGLE BASES 


wae 
THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


23 E. 26th St., New York City 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


‘BROCK 





The “look” 
of a book— 


The “feel” of a book— 
The “spread” of a book 
as it lies open! 


In the hands of a salesman or 
when the book is its publish- 
er’s sole representative, Brock 
and Rankin craftsmanship in 
the binding invites good will 
toward the contents. 
“Commercial Book Binding 
at Its Best’’ 


’ DUMMIES 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
ESTIMATES 














Since 1892 


~" 


) 
& RANKIN 


CHICAGO 
615 SOUTH LASALLE STREET e HARrison 0429 


The Binding Gives the First Impression 








OXHEAD 


AVan Gelder Paper 
Produced in Holland 


Oxhead is a handsome mould made paper 
produced in an old Dutch Mill that has been 
operating continuously making fine papers 
since the year 1783. Oxhead, one of the fa- 
mous “Van Gelder” Papers, is known the 
world over for its fine printing qualities. 
Today there is no Public or Private Library in 
the world that does not contain volumes 
printed on Van Gelder Papers. Originally 
used in fine books, Oxhead is now not only 
used by the leading book publishers in the 
country, but also in the commercial printing 
field for booklets, brochures and announce- 
ments requiring a paper of quality and 
character. 

A printed specimen of Oxhead, size 
17x22%, White Laid Antique will be sent you 
upon request. 


SWIGART PAPER CoO. 





717 South Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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When an act is supremely well done, it's 
easy to see the years of painstaking prep- 
EV e-Veloh ot ol-}ebb ele MBL am aC eYo lb boll doX= 1 ol-) 0 (0) aee¥-bolol= 
of Kimble Motors for the Graphic Arts, it 
is easy to see the 30 years of painstak- 
ing effort Kimble has spent in this field. 
KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 
2011 West Hastings Street, Chicago, Illinois 


KIMBLE 7 


Distributed by 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Branches and Sales Agents in Twenty-Five Cities 


Please Mention The INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers 








WESTVACO SAMPLE BOOKLETS for 1938 


A New Series of Booklets Showing the Westvaco 
Mill Brand Line of High Grade Printing Papers. 



































A 
Reproduced above is the cover of the Piedmont Enamel booklet containing samples of all the regular substance weights. 


In addition to the above, the following sample booklets will be available during 1938: 


Pinnacle Enamel, Blendfold Enamel, Sterling Enamel, Ideal Litho—Piedmont Litho, Clear Spring Papers, Inspiration Book 
Papers, Marva Papers, Inspiration Offset, Inspiration Ledger, Westvaco Bond, Mimeograph Papers, Index Bristol and Post Card. 


Copies may be obtained from your Westvaco Distributor 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 
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PIEDMONT ENAMEL 


WHITE + INDIA 


One of the problems currently met by the 
advertiser is that of enlarging the distribution 
of his printed advertising without increasing 
the strain on his advertising budget. 


Faced with the need of more extensive and 
intensive selling effort, rather than less, the 
forethoughtful advertiser will not consider low- 


ering the quality of his printed salesmanship. 


Instead, he effects desired economies by exer- 
cising painstaking care in the selection of the 
materials for his printed pieces—paper in par- 
ticular. He knows, for example, that somewhere 
in the extensive line of Westvaco coated papers 
is a sheet that will meet his every requirement. 


This trend toward more discriminating selection 
may account in some measure for the popular- 
ity of the standard line of Westvaco moderately 
priced coated papers, of which PIEDMONT 
Enamel is a splendid example. 


PIEDMONT Enamel was developed by Westvaco 


to provide a satisfactory background for good 
commercial printing that must be produced in 
quantity at moderate cost, which means it must 
perform efficiently and economically on the 
press and folder at today’s high-speeds. 
PIEDMONT Enamel possesses the essential re- 
quisites of bright color, fine printing surface, 
and flexibility necessary for the faithful, bril- 
liant reproduction of type and engravings in 
single or multi-color and for uninterrupted 
performance in pressroom and bindery. 


Westvaco has prepared an attractive speci- 
men booklet which shows the substance weights 
of PIEDMONT Enamel. Its cover is illustrated on 
the opposite page and the nearest Westvaco 
Distributor will gladly send it to you. 


The printing qualities of PIEDMONT Enamel are 
convincingly demonstrated “‘Westvaco In- 
spirations for Printers,““ a copy of which will 
also be sent you upon request. 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 







DISTRIBUTORS OF WESTVACO MILL BRAND PAPERS 


Akron, Ohio. . «THE UNION PAPER & TWINE CO. 
31 N. Summit St. 
Atlanta, Ga. . S. P. RICHARDS PAPER COMPANY 
166- 170 Central Avenue, S. W 
Augusta, Me. . «THE ARNOLD-ROBERTS COMPANY 
Baltimore, Md. «BRADLEY-REESE CO. 


308 West Pratt Street 


GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
1726 Avenue B 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Boston, Mass. . «THE ARNOLD-ROBERTS COMPANY 
58 High Street 
Buffalo, N.Y. . «THE UNION PAPER & TWINE CO. 
501 Washington St. 
Canton, Ohio . «THE UNION PAPER & TWINE CO. 
211 Lincoln Avenue, N. W. 
Chicago, Ill. . . WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER CO. 


35 East Wacker Drive 
Cincinnati, O., THE CHATFIELD PAPER CORPORATION 
Third, Plum and Pearl Sts. 

Cleveland, Ohio. THE UNION PAPER & TWINE CO. 
116-128 St. Clair Avenue, N. W . 

Dallas, Tex. . - GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
302- 306 North Market Street 

Des Moines, lowa CARPENTER PAPER CO. OF IOWA 

106-112 Southwest Seventh Street Viaduct 


Detroit, Mich. . THE UNION PAPER & TWINE CO. 
551 East Fort Street 
El Paso, Tex. - GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
201: 203 Anthony Street 
Erie, Po. . . « THE UNION PAPER & TWINE CO. 


706 W. 7th Street 





Hartford, Conn. . THE ARNOLD-ROBERTS COMPANY 
125 Trumbull Street 

Honolulu, T.H. . . THEO. H. DAVIES & CO., LTD. 

Houston, Tex. . - GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
1401 Sterrett Street 

Kansas City, M » « GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 

332 West Sixth Street Traffic Way 
lima, Ohio . . THE UNION PAPER & TWINE CO. 
825 West North Street 
lincoln, Neb... . « «CARPENTER PAPER COMPANY 


800 “O” Street 
+ «CARPENTER PAPER CO. 
OF CALIFORNIA 
6801 Stanford Avenue 
Memphis, Tenn. . « GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
345 South Front og 
J. HERRMANN, INC. 
1319 North “Third Street 
Minneapolis, Minn. . GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
607 Washington Avenue, South 
S. P. RICHARDS PAPER CO. 
531 North Lawrence Street 
Nashville, Tenn. . . »« GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
222 Second Avenue, North 
New Haven, Conn. THE ARNOLD-ROBERTS COMPANY 
147-151 East Street 


los Angeles, Cal.. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Montgomery, Ala. 


New Orleans, ~~, - GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
2 South Peters Street 
New York, N. x, 
29 Beekman Street 
New York, N. Y., THE SEYMOUR PAPER COMPANY, INC. 
220 West Nineteenth Street 
New York, N. Y.. WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER CO, 
230 Park Avenue 


- M. M, ELISH & CO., INC. : 








Oklahoma City, Okla. . GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
106-108 East California Avenue 
Omaha, Neb. . . «CARPENTER PAPER COMPANY 


Ninth and Harney Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa.. WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER CO. 
Public Ledger Building 
Pittsburgh, Po. . THE CHATFIELD & WOODS CO. OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 
2nd and Liberty Avenues 
Providence, R.|.. |THE ARNOLD-ROBERTS COMPANY 
840 Hospital Trust Building 
Richmond, Va. . . «~ RICHMOND PAPER CO., INC. 
201 Governor Street 
St. Louis, Mo. GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
1014- 1030 Spruce Street 
San Antonio, Tex. . GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
130 Graham Street 
San Francisco, Cal., WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER CO. 
503 Market Street 
- CARPENTER PAPER COMPANY 
OF SIOUX CITY 
205-209 Pearl Street 
Springfield, Mass. | THE ARNOLD-ROBERTS COMPANY 
168 Bridge Street 
Toledo, Ohio. . THE UNION PAPER & TWINE CO. 
662 Spitzer Building 
Washington, D. C. - R. P. ANDREWS PAPER CO. 
First “and H Streets, S. E. 
Wichita, Kansas . GRAHAM PAPER CO. 
117- 121 North Water Street 
Export Agents: . . AMERICAN PAPER EXPORTS, INC. 
75 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Sioux City, lowa. 
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This page offers good visibility at low cost for smaller advertisers and the extra lines of larger graphic arts manufacturers 





Air Conditioning and Humidifying Systems 


Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 





B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Write for 
pempeet, entitled “AIR CONDITIONING AND HUMIDITY 


CONTR 





Art Work and Cuts 


BEN DAY AND PROCESS COLOR PLATES. 40 yrs. exper. Send 
us your specifications. Indianapolis Engraving Co., 222 E. 
Ohio St., Indianapolis, Ind. 








Bookkeeping Systems and Schedules for Printing 


PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Franklin Printing Catalog, 

Salt Lake City, Utah. Send 50c postage for new booklet 
series, “Printing Operations’ Nos. 1 to 6; also Catalog of 
Books and Systems for Printers, with order blank. 








Bronzing Machines 


MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—for all presses. Also some rebuilt 
units. Write C. B. Henschel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 








Calendars and Calendar Pads 





WHOLESALE CALENDARS to printers; complete line. Do 
your own imprinting. Wholesale and retail prices furnished 

with sample sets. Write for particulars. FLEMING CALEN- 
DAR CO., 6540 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, I1l. 


THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 West Baltimore Av- 
enue, Detroit, Michigan—Complete engraving equipment 

and supplies, also special equipment manufactured. 

THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CoO., general offices, te S. 54th 
Avenue, Cicero, Chicago, IIl.; Eastern Office, 135 E. 42nd St., 

New York. 

TASOPE’—AURORA, MISSOURI. Manufacturers of modern 
photoengraving equipment. Catalog furnished on request. 











Printers’ Aprons 


BEST DENIM, designed-made by a printer for printers. 90c 
A — in U. S. Give height. 
ings, > 








Printers’ Supplies 


Rochester-made means quality—Coppit Brand Inkoff and 
Typolene solvents. Free samples. Perfection Products Com- 
pany, 116 Earl Street, Rochester, N. Y 
Printing and Embossing Presses 


COLUMBIA Offset Presses; K & G label and satoring presses. 
COLUMBIA PRI sobs NG MACHINERY CORP., 2 Lafayette 
Street, New York City. 


Printing Presses 

















LARGEST SELECTION IN CALENDARS, sheet pictures, and 
pads at lowest prices. Sample line $.75. ‘WEISS CALENDAR 
CO., 3696 E. Forest Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 


1938 CALENDAR PADS, sizes from 1x1% to 1014x20, in black 
and white, India tint, red and black, brown and white; fish 
pads, 3-months-at-a- -glance e pads, gold cover pads. Write for 

vatalog. GOES LITHOGRAPHING CO., 35 West 61st St., Chi- 

cago; 53K Park Place, New York. 

THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for ship- 

ment; the best and cheapest on the market; write for sample 

books and prices. 











Camera Bellows 
UNITED CAMERA CO., INC., Bellows made to order for all 
types of photoengravers’ cameras. 1515 Belmont Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 








Carbon Paper 


BUY your Carbon Paper — es RIBBON & CAR- 
BON CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y 





DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., stereotype rotary presses, 
a ee machinery, flat-bed presses, Battle 
ree c 


Rubber Printing Plate Vulcanizers 


zt, H. ELECTRO HYDRAULIC Vulcanizers. Proven meth- 
4 insure precision rubber plates. H. H. Heinrich, Inc., 200 
Varick St., N. Y., Chicago, San Francisco. 











Saws 
We buy, sell, and rebuild, and modernize Miller Saws. Send for 
full details. Wallin Mfg. Co., 1122 Harney, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Saw Filing 


Filing and Swaging the mechanical way, 75c. Amazing re- 
sults. EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY, Delevan, N. Y. Oldest 


Foundry in U.S. A. 














Saw Trimmers 


CASTING BOXES, saws, saw trimmers, routers, rebuilt. Guar- 
anteed. All makes. WE SAVE YOU MONEY. JOHNSON 
ROLLER RACK CoO., Dept. C., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 








Easels 


Special Printing 


E. D. Smith, 304 5th St., Brook- 





CARDBOARD EASELS for all Display Signs. Samples and 
prices on request. STAND PAT EASEL CORPORATION, 
66-68 Canal St., Lyons, New York. 


TICKETS IN STRIPS, Rolls, Coupon Books, Reserved Seats, 
any Numerical Jobs. Done at a profit for you. THE TOLEDO 
TICKET CO., Dept. P, Toledo, Ohio. 





Electric Motors 
CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline-Westinghouse Motor and 
control equipment for printing machinery. 211 West Wacker 
Dr., Chicago, Ill. 


Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 


ELGIN BENDING MACHINE COMPANY, 406 Center Street, 
Elgin, Illinois—Curve your stereotypes perfectly on a Hot 

Bender. 

THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CoO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th 

- me” pet Cicero, Chicago, I1l.; Eastern Office, 135 E. 42nd St., 
ew York. 

















Embossing Composition 


STEWART’ - EMBOSSING BOARD—Easy to use, hardens like 
iron; 5% by 9% inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





Stock Cuts 





ILLUSTRATE your ideas at low cost with our quality cuts. 
Hundreds to choose from. Write for catalog. HUX CUTS, 

Dept. 4,11 West 42d St., New York. 

STOCK CUT CATALOG showing thousands of ready made 
cuts; it is free. Write today. COBB SHINN, 721 Union St., 

Indianapolis. 








Typefounders 


CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, 228 E. 45th 
St., New York, headquarters for European types, Goudy Vil- 

lage types and composing supplies. Representatives in prin- 

cipal cities. 

ey ine tee CENTRAL TYPE FOUNDRY, the “e type foundry 

f the West. Free Catalog. Wichita, Kansas 

oO. = LIGHT TYPE FOUNDRY, 910 West +. Buren St., Chi- 
cago. Attractive Sales Plan for dealers every where. Write 

for territory. 














Envelope Presses 


LIGHTNING SPEED envelope press, sizes 5 to 12, 10M to 18M 
per hour. Used by Public Printer. POST MFG. WORKS, 671 
Diversey, Chicago. 








Knife Grinding Service 


THE KELLETT COMPANY, Inc., 525 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Expert knife grinding, saw filing, cutting sticks, slip pow- 
der. Satisfaction guaranteed. 








Lacquering and Varnishing 





AMERICAN FINISHING CO., 500 S. Peoria St., Chicago, IIl. 
Finishers to the lithographing and printing trades. 


THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 235 East 45th Street, 
New York, N. Y. Producers of fine type faces. 





Wire 


SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE—Backed by eighty 
years of wire drawing experience. Supplied on once or in 

coils. SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWH 

SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. Manufacturers of anes wire 
from special quality selected steel rods. Quality and service 

guaranteed. Fostoria, Ohio. 


Zine Halftones 


UNMOUNTED ZINC ETCHINGS and square-finish zinc half- 
tones, 8 sq. inches or less 95c net. Write for price list. Mar- 
shall Newspictures, Inc., Box 173, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Yfez New, Easy Way 
LETTERHEAD LAYOUT... 


Send for this new ADIRONDACK BOND portfolio with case histories 









of letterheads designed with the “Letterhead Yardstick” as a 






guide. If you buy, sell or design letterheads you will want a 






copy of this practical demonstration of a new and more efficient 






means of building a new letterhead or remodelling an old one. 






A request on your business stationery will bring your copy. 










Address all requests to Sales Department C 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
220 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 








Branch Sales Offices: BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND | 


ADIRONDACK BOND 


C4Arc INTERNATIONAL PAPER ZZ’ 
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SUPERIOR ENGRAVING COMPANY 


215 WEST SUPERIOR STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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“Il used to think safety devices slowed up production but 


our new National Cutter turns out more work than any 


? 44 
cutter we ve ever had. 











BUILT-IN SAFETY SPEEDS PRODUCTION Savincs Att ALONG THE LINE 

In the National Cutter you will find a distinct saving in initial cost, 
further savings in its high production, long life and low operating cost. 
It’s worth investigating. Clip the coupon for further information on 


Operators find that National’s built-in safety — 
two-hand, two-motion starting device and abso- 
lute non-repeat feature — so efficiently minimizes 
danger to hands and fingers that they can put a 
greater percentage of their thought on production 


how to cut your cutting costs. 


—actually turn out more work. Unsolicited letters 
from firms using National Cutters tell a story of Please send me more information 
substantial in i i i i ir : 

creases in production with this | on how to cut cutting costs. 


safety-built cutter. 


Sotip Knire Assures AccuRACY 


National’s knife bar is solid, not hollow cored. It 
cannot spring under a heavy load or crack from 
casting weakness. This solid heavy knife bar, 
cutting with either a shearing or vertical cut, 


assures extreme accuracy — eliminates cracks, E. Cc. FULLER COMPANY 


chips or top-of-the- pile “draw”. 
P NEW YORK 28 Reade St. - -- CHICAGO 720 So. Dearborn St. 















































wuen You wANT GOOD routers 





ke AMERICAN 
TABBING GLUE 
Buy AMERICAN... 
and you get a tabbing 
glue that’s everything it 
ought to be. 


% MAKEREADY 
PASTE 


If you'd like a paste 
that’s really better and 
goes farther... Buy 
AMERICAN. 




























% Dependable as Government Bonds— 
reliable and trustworthy as good Old 
Uncle Sam himself—that’s AMERICAN 
ROLLERS. Backed by an organization 
whose individuals have more than a 
quarter century of successful roller ex- 
perience. x That's why it’s a good idea 
to Buy AMERICAN Summer Rollers right 
now. Sure to please you—certain to 
work perfectly—we build them to do it, 
and stake our reputation on their per- 
formance. Order a set today. 

HILLARD L. DITZLER, President 
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AMERICAN 


PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO. 


1332 


Ee CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


°1342 N. HALSTED ST. Phone. MOHAWK-1000-1-2°3-4 











PRINTING 
ESTIMATING 
oe by Mail 


Complete in 3 volumes, it 
will teach you how to fig- 
ure the cost of any kind 
of printing and pave the 
way for a management 
i osition. 

his is your opportunity, 
don’t be satisfied with a low 
paid job all your life. Take 
the first step today. 
Write for complete detail 
and easy method of paying 
as you go. 


JACK TARRANT SCHOOL 


OF ESTIMATING 
Dept. 5, 20 No. Wacker Drive, CHICAGO 

















OVERLAY 
KNIVES 


Tested for Quality of Temper 
HAVE KBEN EDGE and of much 
flexibility, enabling the operator to 
divide a thin sheet of paper very 
delicately. The bladerunstheentire 
length of handle and is of uniform 
temper throughout. As knife wears 
covering can becut away asrequired. 


Price 60c Postpaid 


The Inland Printer Co. 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 








WARNOCK QUOINS 
MADE IN TWO 
SIZES. Nos. 1 and 
2. Thousands of 
them in use. Send 
for one dozen 
today. 





NO. 1 QUOIN 
The New Eapensin Quoin 


Made in one 
size only. A g@ 
positive 
lock — non- 
slip quoin. 
Send for our 1938 catalog. 

W. S. WARNOCK COMPANY 
1524 Jonquil Terrace - Chicago 
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Rubber Multigraph and Signature 
plates, Tint plates, Combination 
type and halftone, Color plates, etc. 
Mounted on wood, metal saddles, 


or adhesive. 





Mokers of Rubber Printing Plates 


and Printing Devices | 


for All Types of Printing Presses 
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MOULDED RUBBER PRINTING PLATES 


offer the following advantages: 


1. Rubber Plates can be used successfully on textures too 
course for the offset process, and produce greater density 
and more values because they print directly to the paper. 
2. It is almost impossible to make a rubber plate job 
smear the back of a sheet (otherwise known as offset). 
3. Excessive pressure on a rubber plate will never result 
in any impression showing on the back of the sheet. 
4. Rubber Plates will not crush the fibres, or high spots 
of the grain to the level of the low places. 

5. Rubber Plates will reduce your makeready time at 
least 50 percent. 

6. The use of Rubber Printing Plates will save from 30% 
to 50% on ink consumption. 


7. Their use will increase the life of your presses. 
8. Dropping metal furniture, quoin keys, etc., on 
rubber, or allowing the plate to fall to the floor will 
not result in damage. Therefore these hazards are 
eliminated. 

9. No smash-ups from buckled sheets. 

10. Rubber Plates have long wearing qualities. 

11. Rubber Plates will not perforate or cut cellophane, 
glassine, waxed paper, etc. 

12. Moulded Rubber Printing Plates may soon prove 
n “OUT” for the letterpress printer in his battle to 
retain some of the volume going to other processes. 


AMERICAN PLASTIC PLATES, INC. 


712 FEDERAL STREET 
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HARrison 3735 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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SUMMER ROLLER TROUBLES 





FRAPOMIST 


(PATENTS APPLIED FOR) 


PREVENTS MELTING 


SAVES ROLLERS e@ SAVES MONEY 


® The complete fulfillment of a long- 
felt need. Introduced only a few 
months ago and already the talk of 
all printerdom! An ingenious new 
process! Surrounds rollers with con- 
centrated humidification of gly- 
cerine and water. Compels correct 
working atmosphere, eliminating 
friction, the chief cause of melting. 


® Year ‘round service, too—greatly 
increases roller life in any season. 
Keeps rollers alive. Reduces offset. 
Saves ink. Stops picking. Makes de- 
cided improvement in printing qual- 
ity. 


® A definite cost-cutter for large or 
small plants. FRAPOMIST device 
attaches easily to any press. Priced 
low. Pays for itself quickly. Send for 
details today. 



















HERE'S HOW FRAPOMIST serves rou 






Saves rollers Can be used in all seasons Improves overprinting 
Keeps rollers tacky Keeps ink clean Keeps form in register 
Saves ink Keeps printing clean Increases efficiency of 
Reduces offset Improves printing quality rubber rollers 
Eliminates necessity of Saves wash-ups Helps on Flash-Dry inks 
“doping” inks Increases production Saves Air-Conditioning 





Eliminates picking Plant | 


FRAZIER PROCESSES, INC. 


50 Church Street 
New York City 


728 South Dearborn Street 


° Chicago, Illinois 


1) FOF: UNF -0D) 0-0. Med) (05003108 0O) tees O):10)\ BEOM D @ 228s 10108. 30); ® GOO Me UD NNO) :(0)\ HNO MEO)\ BE 
Branches—Montreal, Halifax, Winnipeg, Regina, Vancouver 
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. and printers find it a genuine pleasure to sell 
RESOURCE BOND, a 50% clean rag content 
Bond, that builds. permanent friendships with all who 
use it and makes a lasting “favorable impression” on 
those who receive correspondence written on its crisp, 
clean surface...\Vith its large variety of colors. thick- 
nesses and finishes. plus its moderate price. it has become 
well known in the paper trade as an all purpose Bond. 


Carried by reliable Paper Merchants throughout the country 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 


MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


Rlesownce 
i 
Anunenann 
@ Resource Bond is also sold in attractive boxes— 
500 sheets each—in white.Sizes8% x11 ,8% x13. 


8% x14, in all regular bond substance weights. 


Carried by paper merchants throughout the country. 


Other Popular Gilbert Papers: Dreadnaught Parchment, Lancaster Bond, Valiant Bond, Radiance Bond, Avalanche Bond, Dreadnaught Ledger, Lifetime Ledger, 
Old Ironsides Ledger, Dauntless Ledger, Entry Ledger. 
Dispatch Six Star Line: Dispatch Bond. Dispatch Ledger, Dispatch Onion Skin, Dispatch Safety, Dispatch Index, Dispatch Manuscript. 
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OFFStI 


Direct mail advertising gets rough treatment—high-speed 
presswork—fast folding—in the mails. WYTERK OFFSET is the 
answer. It stoutly resists soiling, tearing, breaking. It folds per- 





ey fectly—die-cuts cleanly. It prints without linting, picking, or 


stretching. It is widely used and approved for both letterpress and offset. 


Main Office -WYTEK SALES COMPANY. Dayton, Ohio 


Sales agent for all Wytek printing papers, including: 
Wytek Bond ¢ Wytek Ledger * Wytek Offset ° Wytek Cover 


FAMOUS FOR STRENGTH 
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N July 26, 1884, an Associated Press 

dispatch, originating at Cleveland, 
Ohio, stated: “The first electric railway 
for public use went into operation in this 
city yesterday, in connection with the East 
Cleveland Railway Company, which has 
just completed one mile of road.” 


1884 was a significant year for printers, too, 
for it marked the founding of the Sabin 
Robbins Paper Company, national distribu- 
tors of seconds and jobs of the fine paper 
industry. And through the unique service 
rendered by Sabin Robbins, printers have 
been realizing remarkable paper savings 
ever since. 


One thing that happened in 1884, and still 
happens today, is an occasional slip-up in a 
paper mill that makes the paper being run 
worthless for the job intended. Some of 
this paper may be slightly off-color. Some 
may be a little too thick, or too thin, or 


Sabin Robbins 


National Distributors of Jobs and Seconds 





part of an overrun. Still, it is all fine paper 
as far as general printing qualities are con- 
cerned. 


Fortunately, paper unsuitable for one job 
is ideal for another. And that is how Sabin 
Robbins has saved printers money for the 
past 54 years! Instead of the mill taking a 
total loss on such paper, Sabin Robbins dis- 
tributes it at amazingly low prices to those 
who can use it. Fourteen conveniently lo- 
cated, but widely separated, sales ware- 
houses are maintained for that purpose. 


Every sheet of Sabin Robbins paper is 
guaranteed to be exactly as represented, 
and is sure to save you money! Look into 
Sabin Robbins paper offerings on every job 
you figure. And in order to receive weekly 
samples of the innumerable paper bargains 
continually coming into our warehouses 
for distribution, see to it NOW that your 
name is on our mailing list! 





Early Electric Street Car 
Courtesy, The Cincinnati Street 
Railway Co. 





We've Been). 
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a| National Distributors of 


Job 


Lots of Fine Papers 














DISTRIBUTED NATIONALLY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
1503 Hearst Tower 
Phone Plaza 1944 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
100 Perry Street 
Phone Washington 7894 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
2717 South Troy St. 
Phone Crawford 7100 


CINCINNATI, OH!O 
General Offices 
Phone Kirby 3737 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
7800 Bessemer Ave. 
Phone Michigan 8554 


DETROIT, MICH. 
1401 14th Street 
Phone Lafayette 3280 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
3706 Broadway 
Phone Westport 4950 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
1145 Wall Street 
Phone Prospect 2103 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
521 South Third St. 
Phone Jackson 2726 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
617 Washington Ave., N. 
Phone Atlantic 5236 


NEW YORK CITY 
185 Mercer 
Algonquin 4-8450 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
908 Washington St. 
Phone 43847 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
15th and Carpenter 
Phone Fulton 1200 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
420 Bessemer Bldg. 
Phone Court 1766 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
313 Bank of Commerce 
Phone Chestnut 8774 






' Sample 





Pm a 





LIK Foley 





Getting 
These? 


SABIN ROBBINS 
weekly mailings of 
samples of mill jobs 
save printers thou- 
sands of dollars. 
Just a word will put 
you on our mailing list. 











SPECIALIZING IN THE FOLLOWING 


Enamel Book 
M.F. & Super 


Sulphite Bond 


Plain Blanks 


Coated Blanks 


Index Bristol 


Cov’t Post Card 


Tag Board 
Gum Paper 


Large quantities of enamel and uncoated book always carried in stock. Special sizes 
can be cut to your particular specifications without payment of standard mark-up. 





Every sheet of paper guaranteed exactly as represented 


s| Paper Company 


ids} of Fine Paper—ESTABLISHED in 1884 








Announcing 


The new SURFACE SIZED Franconia Bond 


ad 9445-25c 9447-25¢ Nese 9446-25 
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=§ NOW WHITE a 
the TWELVE COLORS*. 
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A New Brighter White and 

Twelve Brilliant Colors 
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STERLING TYPE FOUNDRY 
VERMONTVILLE, MICHIGAN 


7 
ars 








GROVE’S 
Gauge Pins and Grippers 


for PLATEN PRESSES 
""No-Slip’”’ Gauge Pin 


Now Showing in the New Franconia Encyclopadia. 
Ask Your Franconia Agent for Your Copy. 


Made by THE PARKER-YOUNG COMPANY 
gRANCOM, Sales Offices 


131 State St. 
100% AMERICAN 


Boston, Mass. 
BOND 


*Thanks to Al Barnard of Percy D. Wells, Boston Franconia Agent, for suggesting this timely catch line. 


FRANCONIA 100% AMERICAN BOND 
ENVELOPES TO MATCH BY KENT - NEW YORK CITY 


Mills at 
Lincoln, N. H. 


Clasps vise-like to the tympan, making 
slipping impossible — is quickly attached 
and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 

Lowest phy Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 


Order from Your Dealer or Direct 


JACOB R. GROVE CO. 
3708 Fulton St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


TIP-OFFS 
=" PROOF 
READERS 


$4 60 




















SOLVED! 


With the speed of a 


Mave OWN 


HUBBER PLATES 


Samples of material on 
request. Write today 
on your letterhead ‘to 


PROCESS RUBBER PLATE 
COMPANY 


610 W. VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


slide rule, you can 
solve problems in pro- 
portion, ratio, etc. Ex- 
cellent for copy fitting 
or engraving sizing. 


BI-LOG 


PROPORTIONAL SCALE 


Complete $ 
with directions. 9 
Postpaid for__... 


The Inland Printer Co « Chicago 


By H. B. COOPER 


A delightful way to learn the 
art of proofreading. Narrative 
style. Price includes postage. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. CHICAGO 








oooeREBUILT MACHINERY" 


GUARANTEED MACHINES FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


CYLINDER AUTOMATICS 
PRESSES: FIRST SEE IF AND PLATENS: 





—s 


“Gee, it feels 


Two eoler Miehles 56- 
62-65-76. 

Single Celer Michles, 
all sizes. 

Babeock and Premiers. 

Ne. 4 Miehle Aute- 
matic Unit. 

NOTE: Feeders and 
extension deliveries 
for abeve machines 
If desired. 


transactions. 





HOOD 


ALCO 
HAS 
IT 


CUTTERS, ETC. 
Power Cutters—all 
standard kes. 

Cut 
Sti 
Folders 
Pa 





Michie Verticals, 

Style B and Ne. 2 
Kellys. 

Michie Newspaper 
Press, 4 page, 8 eel. 


10 x 15 and (2 x {8 
Kluge and Miller 
Units. 


‘Automatie. Open 
Jobbers, all sizes. 


Hood-Falco Corporation is the oldest and largest firm dealing 


equipment. Our repu- 


exclusively in used and rebuilt a 
tation for fair dealing is based on thousands of satisfactory 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


New York Office: 225 VARICK ST., Tel. Walker 1554 
Chicago Office: 608 S$. DEARBORN Si Tel. Harrison 5643 
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Wiggins Book Form 
Cards and Compact 
Binders are carried 
by these paper mer- 
chants: 

New York City 
Richard C. Loesch Co. 
Pittsburgh 
Cr & i Woods Co. 

na 
The Chsifisia Paper Co. 
Detroit 
Seaman-Patrick Paper 
Co. 


Grand Rapids 
Carpenter Paper Co. 


Houston 
Les: Rasvestth ee Inc. 
St. Louis 
Tobey Fine Papers, 
Inc. 


swell to know 
they'll come 
back for more 
business cards 
of this kind!” 


The John B. 


WIGG l| N S Company 


1152 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago 


Book Form Cards Compact Binders 
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Photo by Harold M. Lambert 


Uriginal Halftone or Electrotype? 


When you specify Tenaplate 
there's no apparent difference. All 
the detail of the original engrav- 
ing, all the values highlights, 
middle tones and solids — are re- 
produced with remarkable fidelity. 


The electrotype for this advertise- 
ment was made from a Tenaplate 
mold. The wood-blocked halftone 
and type were locked in the same 
form, and molded on a standard 
press at regular pressure. 


Get the complete Tenaplate story 
from your electrotyper today. If he 
is unable to supply this informa- 


tion, write for a list of foundries 
in your vicinity using Tenaplate. 


MOLD IT .IN TENAPLATE 


TENA PRODUCTS, INC., 610 Federal 5t., CHICAGO, ILLINGIS 
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A GRAVURE PRESS DESIGNED FOR PRINTERS 


Ask for Your Copy of 
Our New Catalog 








. 


A NEW CONCEPT 
OF GRAVURE PRINTING 


Nothing like the CHAMPLAIN GRAVURE PRESS 
has ever before been offered in the history of gravure 
printing. 

At prices which compare with those asked for letter- 
press equipment, printers can now obtain an_all- 
purpose gravure press designed to produce the finest 
type of commercial, specialty, and package printing at 
substantial savings in production costs. 

The new CHAMPLAIN GRAVURE PRESS is the most 
flexible rotary press ever built. It permits the use of 
a wide range of printing cylinder sizes, accommodating 
any ordinary size requirement of the printer. These 


CHAMBON CORPORATION 


presses cover a complete range of form sizes from 
10 by 12 inches to as large as 40 by 42 inches. Printing 
cylinders can be changed in a matter of minutes. Plate 
make-ready is entirely eliminated, and set-up time is 
reduced to a minimum. 


Our new catalog describing the CHAMPLAIN 
GRAVURE PRESS is now available. It describes the 
outstanding features of the press which are of particular 
interest to printers. We shall be glad to send your 
copy on request, together with samples of work 
produced on CHAMPLAIN GRAVURE PRESSES. 
Send for it today. 


GARFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


Makers of CHAMBON and CHAMPLAIN Gravure, Letterpress, and Offset Printing Machines 
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a Halley ..... SILENT SHEET JOGGER 










variable at will. 


@ |s designed for "knocking-up" sheets of any 
substance. The amount of "throw" or "jog" is 


“Higher Speed and Consistent Efficiency” 





THE BEST QUOIN 


For Every Purpose 
Over 13,000,000 Sold 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham 
Quoin Company 





174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 











=J50)) P44 t— 


The Milwaukee Flat-bed Bronzer is 
used with both flat-bed and offset 
presses. Sizes run from 19"' to 75'' 


also rebuilt machines. Guaranteed 
performance. 


C. B. HENSCHEL MFG. CO. Milwaukee, Wisc. 








é mboss0, Is Raised Print- 

ing at its best. 
Hard, Flexible and Permanent. As simple to operate as 
Regular Printing, Compounds, Inks, Hand and Automatic 
Machinery. Send for descriptive matter, Price List, etc. 


The Embossograph Process Co. Inc., 251 William St., New York 





JAMES HALLEY & SONS, Ltd. 


Sams Lane, West Bromwich, 
England 


@ Universally adjustable, is ideal for “knocking- * 
up" multiple sets interleaved with carbons. 


London Showroom:— 
FRANCIS J. CONNOLLY 
4, Blackfriars Road, S.E.1 


Quasels Vi7-Lerser’ Pro 


LICENSED UNDER U. S. PATENT NO. 2,078,790 


SMUDGING e STICKING e 


ELIMINATES INK OFFSET e 
STEPS UP PRODUCTION e QUALITY e PROFITS 
NO-OFFSET DIVISION 


g f fy hy f a 1905 DIVERSEY PARKWAY 
’ CHICAGO e _— ILLINOIS 


VELLUMS and FABRICS 


For Commercial Printers 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, 
Blue Printers 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls 


lanufacture y 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 






















The Fastest Selling 
Folders in America 


RUSSELL 
hidtone, «=6CU ERNEST 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
FOLDING MACHINE VALUES 


BAUM 











J3NGDAHL BINDERY 
Edition Book Binders 


a] “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 











AMERICAN 


ALL STEEL 









STANDARD 
MODEL 63 





AT ALL BRANCHES 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





BRANCH—10S WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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for Lithographers, Printers, and 
ROTARY Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
PRESSES for Folding Box Manufacturers. 


Tell Us Your Requirements 
e WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J: 
ee 








VANDERCOOK PROOF PRESSES 

@ There is a Vandercook Proof Press that will meet every 

proving requirement economically and efficiently. A con- 

densed catalog makes selection easy. Write now for your copy. 
VANDERCOOK & SONS 

214 E.45th St., New York City 904 N. Kilpatrick Ave., Chicago 
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Vitamin 








D have a Short 
de fe -Expeclancy! 


Imagine the sad situation of John Q. Letterhead 
—hired to carry vital messages to his employer's 
most important contacts, yet with so short a life- 
expectancy that he was scarcely able to give 
them his message before he collapsed. If there 
were ever a case of poor physical condition being 
serious, that was it! Luckily, before it was too late, 
a smart printer sent him to the Clinic. 


At the Clinic a quick diagnosis showed that he 
needed ‘Vitamin P’—the Plus-qualities found 
in Permanized Papers. He was immediately re- 
printed on one of the several Permanized Pa- 
pers—a major operation, but not an expensive 
one. 


Now John Q. Letterhead is not only bursting with 
personality, but keeps it for many years. His color 
remains good, he is full of snap, forceful enthu- 
siasm, and interest to his contacts. Naturally his 
employers are enthusiastic—about John, and 
about the smart printer who helped them. 


Joking aside, printers everywhere are building 
stronger relations with their customers by recom- 
mending Permanized Papers, because the cus- 
tomer can recognize the quality of these good 
rag-content Bonds and Ledgers, and because the 
watermark “Permanized” is an understandable 
symbol of quality. And Permanized Papers are 
good Production Papers—as Perfect in the Press- 
room as they are Packed with Prestige, Perma- 
nence and Performance! 


VV 


Ask your Permanized Paper 
salesman about Vitamin P—the 
Plus-qualities of Permanized Pa- 
pers that have made them Phe- 
nomenally Popular with Printers 
everywhere! 


THE PLUS- QUALITY OQ 
mantic 
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As 
Greatly 
Improved 


as the 


Newest 


Press 
Yet as 
Simple as A. B. C. 


She Lrland Printer 


Number 2 





Volume 1601 MAY, 1938 








. . « The Leading Business and 
Technical Journal of the World in 
the Printing and Allied Industries 


J. L. FRAZIER, Editor 





LEADING ARTICLES IN THIS ISSUE 
New type gun 


Economic Approach to Air Conditioning New type switch 
e@ Complete air 


Henry Lewis Bullen: 1857-1938 pi 
The Duties of the Copyholder, Part II gC ; le Seematio 
More Poster Stamps! Cry the Collectors.......... 37 me oe: control 
Operating the Offset Press. ................205. 39 a. ° ——s 
Four Colors—on News-print cas 
Customers Okay Actual Color aS ee © Melton 








REGULAR DEPARTMENTS 


Specimen Review 

1. BP Brevities «.....0 66.0562 63 
Printing Around the World 64 
The Pressroom 

The Month’s News....... 71 


THE NEW 1938 
SPRAYOMATIC 
OFFSET 
ELIMINATOR 


The Proofroom 

Hell Box Harry 

Editorial 

Monthly Mailing Piece.... 52 
House-Organ Parade 


No. 382 Gravity Portable with Compressor 


Spray as you desire it—from puff to continuous—light to heavy—by 
simple finger-tip adjustments, while the press is running. Easy to install, 
simple to operate, yet more efficient than ever before! Complete line 
for all types of presses. Write today for full details. 


THE SPRAYOMATIC PRODUCTS CO. 
1120 HARRISON AVE. CINCINNATI, OHIO 





THE INLAND PRINTER, May, 1938, Volume 101, No. 2, 
Published by The Inland Printer Company, 205 West 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois (Eastern Office, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York). Subscription, $4.00 a year in 
advance; single copies, 40 cents. Canada, $4.50 a year; 
single copies, 45 cents. Foreign, $5.00; single copies, 50 
cents. Entered as Second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at 
the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 38, 
1879. Copyrighted 1938, The Inland Printer Company. 














All manuscripts should be accompanied by adequate 
postage for their return. THE INLAND PRINTER as- 
sumes no responsibility for unsolicited contributions, 
except to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 


i ¥, t Vember Audit Bureau of Circulations Kor 
( y] Bureau 


Vember Associated Business Papers aenanok 


CuiOS WT LOWEST COST, SAFELY! 


DANDY STORAGE FILES are lowest in 
cost, most efficient. For cuts, samples, rec- 
ords, etc. Every filed item instantly available 
wD yet always protected. Systems as low as $5.06. 
At Write for literature. 


DANDY STORAGE FILE CO. 


SEND 50 CENTS FOR 
3 USEFUL SAMPLES 





1109 First St, Wausau, Wis. 
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ROMWELL TYMPAN 


is the result of five centuries 
of printing progress 


ODAY’S high speed, automatic presses are a far 
cry from the first makeshift hand press of Guten- 
berg and Fust. But they are the result of tireless 


endeavor through the years to produce better printing. 


Cromwell Special Prepared Tympan is a result of this 
same constant striving for finer printing. It has been 
developed specifically to meet the exacting require- 


ments of modern high speed presswork. 


Leading printers the world over recognize in Cromwell 


MAKE THE TYMPAN TEST Tympan the perfect makeready protection. Its uncon- 


Write today for a free working sample of Cromwell Special ditional guarantee is your assurance of better printing 
Prepared Tympan, giving size and make of your press. Try it 
on your next tough job. You’ll be convinced. 


THE CROMWELL PAPER CoO. 


4801-29 S. WHIPPLE ST. + 47-15 PEARSON PLACE 


CHICAGO, ..... ILL. 1O). [eSie t) 7-00) DO) 0 ae ae & 
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STEPPING AHEAD IDEA” 


“Looking at the Intertype from a machinist's 
standpoint, I’d say that our firm took a big step 
ahead when they bought this latest four-decker”’ 
* ‘We're setting more type and more kinds of 
type than ever before. With the new machine 
doing the dirty work—I mean the complicated 
display and mixed type—our older models are 


kept on the straight composition that’s more in 
their line. So it works out that the new machine 
speeds up the old machines” * “We spend less 
time swinging magazines, naturally, with eight 
magazines on one machine. We save time on 
mold and ejector changes, too, because of the 


new six-mold disk. Another help is that auto- 
matic quadder—one of the best things ever 
brought out. Not to mention the new two-letter 
display mats and other features” *& ‘Best of all, 
as I see it, Intertype has kept its feet on the 
ground, as you might say, in the construction 
of all its new gadgets. No new headaches for the 
man who does the upkeeping” * “And when 
speaking of feet on the ground, isn't that new 
streamlined base a honey?” 

MACHINISTS AND OPERATORS everywhere are singin« 


the praises of the latest Streamlined Intertypes. So are thei« 
employers. Better investigate now! Intertype, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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